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TD cients, and among the 
Moderne Fenelon, Ih. 


biſhop of Cambray, and 

M. onfieur Fontenelle, have” written 
Dialogues of the Dead with Ap. 
e. But in our Language no- 
thing of that kind has been pub ed 
worthy of Motice: for the very inge- 
nious and learned Dialogues written 
by Mr. Hurde are all ſuppoſed to 
* paſt between living Perſons. 
| A 2 The 
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PREAFACE.. 
The Plan I have followed takes in a 
wth greater Gonipns i it brug be. 
fore us the Hiſtory 0 of all Times. am 
all Nations, preſents ta the Choice of 
the Writer all Characters of remark- 
able Perſons, which may beſt be oppoſe" 
10 or compared with each other ; and 
is, perhaps, one of the moſt agreeable 
Methods, that can be kmpiqyed, 0 
conveying 2 40 the Mind a Se 
Maral, or Political Obſervations ; 
becatiſe the Dramatic Spirit, abe 
may be thrown into them, gives then 
more Life,” than they. could have 2 
Diſſertatians, however well written. 
And ſometimes a new Dreſs. may 
make an old Truth wore Plegſing to 
thoſe, whom. the mere Love of Naughty 
betrays. into Error, as it frequently 
does nut only the Wits but the Sages 
of theſe. days. If the Author of theſe 
Dialogues has in any degree arcom- 
pli Mrd his Purpoſe, this little Work 
| ill 


PRE FA CIE. 
aul be of ſome Uſe. If he has failed, 
he enay at leaſt induce. abler. Pens 1 
ds N * be 4 ee 
l 8 to * * 70 5 
Hake, that is the 'abwoe-mentioned 
Authors the Dead are ſuppoſed. to 
hngw what | Bas paſt, in ſubſequent 
times, and other {Vations,' as well as. 
their own : without which Suppoſitiom 
10. Converſations Between Perſons who. 
Caumtries could be well carried on. 
Thuts, in Fenelon s Dialogue between 
Plato and Ariſtotle, the former ſpeaks 
as having read the works of the latter, 
which were not compoſed till after his 
Death.” In another by the ſame Au- 
thor Gelon finds fault with the cnuuct 
of Dion: and in that between Solo 
and Fuſtinian the Athenian cenſures 
ihe Government of the Roman Legiſ® 
lator, and talks of the Hi tory of” 


P; ocopius, 


fi.  FFRFRIRCE 

Procopius, as if be had read it. 
More * might. be given; but 
theſe are fem. Elyfium, Minos, 
Mercury, Charon, and Styr, are alfa $ 
neceſſary” Allegories in this way of 9 
Writing.” If they ſhould offend n 
pious or critical Ears, I ſhall defend © 
myſelf by the ſolemn © Declaration, 
whith is always annexed, by tbe Ita- 
lian Writer, to Works, where : they 
are obliged to uſe ſuch Expreſſio ons : 

« Se haveſſi nominatoFato, Fortuna, 

“ Deſtino, Elyſio, Stige; &c. ſons 
« Scherzi di penna poetica, _ Sen- 


« inenti di animo Catali co. 


I have 2 taken the "I 

hat Others have uſed, to. give. my 

| Dialogues different Dates, - as ſuited. | 
beſt with the Purpoſe\toiwhich they | 
* If T have named Fate, Fortune, Deſtiny, | 
Elyſium, Styx, &c. they are only the Sports 


of a poetical Pen, not the Sentiments of a Ca- 
tholic Mind. | 


8 were 
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were written, ſuppoſing ſome of them 
zo have paſt in this preſent Year, 
and others immediately after the 
death of one of the Speakers there in- 
troduced. 


The three laſt Dialogues are writ- 
ten by a different Hand; as I am 
afraid would have appeared but too 
plainly to the Reader without my ba- 
ving told it. If the Friend who fa- 
voured me with them ſhould write any 
more, I Hall think the Public owes 
me a great Obligation, for having 
excited @ Genius ſo capable of uniting 
Delight with Inſtruction, and giving 
to Knowledge and Virtue thoſe Graces, 
which the Wit of the Age has too 
often employed all its ſkill to befiow 
upon Folly and Vice. 
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DIALOGUE I. 
Lord FaLkLand — Mr. HAM. 


Lord FALKLAND. 


RE not you ſurprized to ſee 
me in Elyſium, Mr. Hampden ? 


| I was going to put the ſame 
Queſtion to you; for, doubtleſs, your Lord- 
ſhip thought me a Rebel. 


B Lord 
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Lord FarkLanD.. . E 
And certainly you, thought me an Apo- 3 
ſtate from the Commonwealth, and a ſup-- 


porter of Tyranny. Did you not ſee me in 3 | 
that odious light? 4 


Mr. HAMPDEN. 


T own that I did, and I don't wonder at 
the ſeverity of your thoughts about me. 
The Heat of the times deprived us both of 
our natural Candour. Yet, I will frankly con- 
feſs to you here, that, before I died, I began 
to ſee in our Party enough to juſtify your 
Apprehenſions, that the Civil War, which | 
we had entered into from generous Mo- * 
tives, from a deſire to preſerve our free Con- 
ſtitution, would end very unhappily, and 
perhaps, in the Iſſue, deſtroy that Conſti- 
tution, even bythe Arms of thoſe who pre- 
tended to be moſt zealous for it. 


Lord FA K LAND. 


And I will as frankly confeſs to you, that 
I ſaw, in the Court and Camp of the King, 


ſo much to alarm me for the Liberty of my 
Country, if our Arms were ſucceſsful, that 


I dreaded a Victory little leſs than I did a 
Defeat, and had nothing in my Mouth but 
« the 
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or ThE DE AD. 
the Word Peace, which I repeated with 


paſſionate fondneſs, in every Council at 
which I aſſiſted. 
Mr. HAMPDEN. 

I wiſhed for Peace too, as much as your 
Lordſhip. But I ſaw no Hopes of it. The 
Infincerity of the King and the Influence of 
the Queen made it impoſſible to truſt to his 
Promiſes or Declarations. Nay, what reli- 
ance could we reaſonably have upon Laws 
deſigned to reſtrain the power of the Crown, 
except they were ſuch as put that power into 


our own hands, after he had-violated the Bill 


of Rights, obtained with ſuch difficulty, and 
containing ſo clear an aſſertion of the Pri- 


vileges which had been in diſpute? If his 


—, 


Conſcience would allow him to break an A& 


of Parliament made to determine the bounds of 
the Royal Prerogative, becauſe he thought 
that the Royal Prerogative could have no 
bounds, what legal Ties could bind ſuch a 
Conſcience ? or what Security could his 


People find againſt the Malignity of ſuch 


an Opinion, except taking from him the 
power of the ſword, and enabling themſelves 
to defend the Laws he had paſt ? 


B 2 Lord 
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Lord FALKLAND. 


There is truth, too much truth, - in what 
you have faid — I cannot deny it. But by 
taking from the King the power of the ſword, 
you in reality took all power. It was con- 
verting the Government into a Democracy 
and if he had ſubmitted to it he would on- 
ly have had the name of a King. The ſcep- 
tre would have been held by thoſe who had 
the ſword; or we muſt have lived in a ſtate 
of perpetual Anarchy, without any ballance 
or force in the Government; a ſtate which 
could not have laſted long, but would have 
ended in a Republic or Abſolute Power. 


Mr. HAMPDEN. 
Your Reaſoning ſeems unanſwerable. 


But what could we do? Let Dr. Laud and 


thoſe other Divines, who led the King's 
Conſcience, and fixed fuch Principles in it 


as made him unfit to govern his kingdom, 


though with many good Qualities, and ſome 
great ones; let them, I ſay, anfwer for the 
Miſchiefs they brought upon him and the 
Nation. 


Lord 


or THE DEAD. 


Lord FALKLAND. 


They were indeed much to blame: but 
thoſe Principles had gained ground before 
their times, and ſeemed the Principles of 
our Church, in oppoſition to the Jeſuits, 
who had gone too far in the other Ex- 


tream. 


Mr. HAMPDEN. 


It is a Diſgrace to our Church to have 
taken up ſuch Opinions; and I will venture 
to propheſy, that in future times our Cler- 
gy muſt renounce them, or they will be 
turned againſt, them by thoſe who mean 
their Deſtruction. Suppoſe a Popiſo King 
on the Throne. Will the Clergy adhere to 
Paſſive Obedience and Non-reliftance ? If 


they do, they deliver up their Religion to 


Rome; if they do not, their Practice will 
confute their own Doctrines. 


Lord xiii, D. 


Nature, Sir, will in time be ſure to ſet 
right whatever Opinion contradicts her great 
Laws, let who will be the Teacher. But, 
indeed, the more I reflect on thoſe miſera- 


ble times in which we both lived, the 


more I think it a favour of Providence to us, 
_ I that 


that we were cut off ſo ſoon, and delivered 
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by Death from the Evils that neceſſarily 
were coming upon us. The moſt grievous 
Misfortune to à virtuous Man is to be in ſuch 


a ftate, that he can hardly ſo act as to approve 


his own conducdl. In ſuch a ſtate we both 
were. We could ſcarce make a ſtep, ei- 
ther forward or backward, without hazard 
of Guilt, or at- leaſt of Diſhonour. We 
were entangled in Connections with Men 


who did not mean fo well as ourſelves, or 


did not judge fo rightly. If we offered 
to ſtop them, they thought us too cold 
or falſe to the Cauſe : if we went on with 
them, we run upon Rocks, which we faw 
very clearly, but could not avoid. Nor 
yet could we ſeek a quiet Retreat. The 


Times and our Characters would not allow 


it. Inaction would in us have been Cow- 


- ardice and Deſertion. To compleat the pub- 


lic Calamities, a religious Fury mixed it- 
ſelf, on both ſides, with the Rage of our 
civil Diſſentions, more frantic than at, 
more implacable, more averſe to all healing 


meaſures. The moſt intemperate counſels 


were thought the moſt pious, and a Regard 


to the Laws, if they oppoſed the ſuggeſti- 
ons of theſe fiery Zealots, was deemed V- 


religion. This added new difficulties to 
| what 


a _ as. 
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Z what was before but too difficult in itſelf, 
the ſettling of a Nation, which no longer 


Y lay more reſtraints On the Royal Authority, 


Z Conſtitution. In this ſituation, the Balls 


ther by the hands of our Guardian Angels 
Y themſelves, to ſave us from Horrors we 
could not ſupport, and perhaps from a 
Guilt our natures abhorred. 


Mr. HAMPDEN. 


I think they were: and, if. I were again 
to return into life, the Experience I have 
had would make me very cautious, how 
I kindled the ſparks of Civil War in my 
Country : for I have ſeen, that, when once 
that Fire is lighted, no man can tell how 
far it will ſpread. It is not in the power 
of the Head of a Party to ſay to the Con- 
flagration, Thus far ſhalt thou go, and bere 


Halt thau flop. 


Lord FALKLAND. 


Ry 3 


The Converſation we have now had, as 
well as the Reflexions of my own mind, 
would, if I were condemned to my Body 


again, produce another effect upon me. 


B 4 They 


3 could put any confidence in the King, nor 
without deſtroying the ballance of the whole 


that pierced our hearts were directed thi- 


DIALOGUES 
They would teach me great Moderation and 
Candour in my judgments of Men who 
might differ from me in difficult ſcenes of | 
public Action: they would entirely cure 
me of the ſpirit of party: and they would 
make me think, that, as in the Church, fo 
alſo in the State, no Evil is more to be feared 
than an enthuſiaſtic and rancorous Zeal. 
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DIALOGUE UH. 


Lovis LE GRAND — PETER THE GREAT. 


LOUIS. 


H O could have thought that, W n 

you were learning the Trade of a 
ſhipwright in the Dockyards of Holland, 
you would become my Rival in Fame, and 
acquire like me the ſurname of Great. 


PETE R. 
Which of us deſerved that Title beſt, 


Poſterity will decide. But my Greatneſs 


appeared in that very Act which ſeemed to 
you a Debaſement. 


Lovis. 


The Dignity of a King does not eaſily 
ſtoop to ſuch mean Employments. For my 
own part, I never cared to appear to the 

Eyes 
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Eyes of my Subjects or Foreigners, but in 
all the Splendour and Majeſty of Royal 
Power. 


PE T E R. 


Had I remained on the Throne of Ruſ- 
ſia, as my Anceſtors did, environed with 
all the Pomp of barbarous Greatneſs, I 
ſhould have been idolized by my People, 
as much, at leaſt, as you were by the. 
French. My Deſpotiſm was more abſolute, 
their ſervitude was more humble. But then 
I could not have reformed their ill Cuſtoms; 
I could not have taught them Arts, Learn- 
ing, Navigation, and War; I could not 
have turned them from Brutes into Men, 
In this the Force of my Genius appeared, 
beyond any Compariſon with all other 
Kings, that I could think it no Degrada- 
tion, or Diminution of my Greatneſs, to 
deſcend from- my Throne, and go and 
work in the Docks of a foreign Republic ; 
to ſerve as a private failor in my own Fleets, 
and as a common ſoldier in my own Army; 
till I had raiſed myſelf, by my Merit in the 
ſeveral ſteps and degrees of Promotion, to 
the higheſt Command, and given my ſub- 
jets a Leſſon of the Neceſſity of a regular 
Subordination, in the Sea and Land- ſervice, 
2 by 


I of THE DEAD, 
3 by my own Practice, more convincing to 
them than any Inſtructions. 


Louis. 


I am forced to confeſs, that it was a great 


Act, and that, when I thought it a mean 
4 | one, my Cenſure aroſe from the Ridicule 
Z thrown upon it by ſome of my Courtiers, 
whoſe minds were too narrow to compre- 
hend or diſcern the Greatneſs of your's in 
that ſituation, 


PE T E R. 


It was an Act of more Heroiſm than any 
ever done by Alexander or Cæſar. Nor 
would I exchange my Glory with their's. 
They both did great Things; but they were 
at the head of great Nations, far ſuperior 


in valour and military ſkill to thoſe with 


whom they contended. I was the King of 
a barbarous People, undiſciplined, ignorant, 
hard to inſtruct, My Enemies were at firſt 
ſo ſuperior to my ſubjects, that ten thou- 
ſand of them could beat a hundred thouſand 
Ruſſians. They had powerful Fleets: I had 
not a ſhip. The King of Sweden was a 


Prince of the moſt intrepid Courage, af- 


ſiſted by Generals of the moſt conſummate 
Knowlege in War, and ſerved by ſoldiers 
| 9 
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ſo diſciplined, that they were the Admira- 
tion and Terror of Europe. Yet in the 
End I vanquiſhed theſe ſoldiers; I drove 
that Prince to take refuge in Turkey; I won 
battles at ſea, as well as at Land; I new- 
created my People; I gave them Arts, Sci- 
ence, Policy; I made them the moſt reſpect- 
ed of Nations: I enabled them to keep all 
the Powers of the North in Awe and De- 


pendance, to give Kings to Poland, to check 


and intimidate theOttomanEmperors,to mix 
with great Weight in the Affairs of allEurope. 
W hat other Man has ever done ſuchWonders 
as Theſe? Read all the Records of ancient 


and modern times, and find, if you can, one 


fit to be put in compariſon with me ! 
Lovu1s. 
Your Glory would indeed have been 


ſupream and unequalled ; if, in civilizing 


your ſubjects, you had reformed the Bruta- 
lity of your own Manners, and the barba- 


rous Vices of your own Nature. But, alas! 


the Legiſlator and Reformer of Ruſha was 
drunken and cruel. | 


PETR. 


My Drunkenneſs I confels : nor will 1 


plead, to excule it, the Example of Alexan- 
der, 


as mine, and it inflamed the tempers of 


7 _ or THE DE AD. 
der. It was a ſtain on his character as well 


9 both, which were by Nature too fiery, into 


extravagant paſſions of Anger, and Acts, of 
3 which our Reaſon, when ſober, was aſham- 
ed. But for my Cruelty I have ſome Ex- 
cuſe. Fear of Puniſhment was in the hearts 
4 of my barbarous Subjects the only Principle 
of Obedience. They could not be govern- 


ed with a mild curb and gentle hand. To 


F make them reſpect the Royal Authority, it 
was neceſſary to arm it with Thunder and 


Lightning, and all the Terrors of Rage. 


Z You had a pliant People to govern, a Peo- 
pale, whoſe poliſhed and delicate minds 
Z could be ruled, like a fine managed Horſe, 
with an eaſy and gentle Rein. Your Praiſe 
f was a ſpur ſufficient to excite them to obey 
your commands, and run the Race of Glo- 

ry with all their ſtrength. The fear of ſhame 
did more with them than the Fear of the 
Nꝛout could do with the Ruſſians. Your Go- 
verament might be therefore leſs rigid than 
mine; and the Ferocity of my Nature was 
in ſome degree neceſſary to the great Work 
T had to perform. But what Excuſe can 
you find for the Cruelties which you exer- 
eiſed on your Proteſtant ſubjects? They had 


been ever obedient and affectionate to you. 
; They 


14 


Religion. 
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They deſired nothing but to live under the 


protection of Laws you yourſelf had con- 3 
firmed; and they repaid that Protection * 5 l 


the moſt hearty Zeal for your ſervice. Vet 


conſciences ſtill retained, or to leave their 


native Land, and endure all the Woes of 
| It makes one ſhudder to 
think, that ſuch Orders could come from a 7 
gay poliſhed Court, from a King engaged 
in all the elegant pleaſures which humanize | 
and ſoften the Heart; that ſuch Orders, 'I 
fay, ſhould be given by Him, as the moſt 7 


rpetual Exile. 


ſavage Tartars could hardly have executed, 
without Remorſe and Compaſſion! 


Lend 


It was not my Nature, but my Religion, 
that dictated theſe ſeverities. My Confeſſor 
told me, they would atone for all my ſins. 


PETER. 


In defending yourſelf you condemn your 
Had I believed in my Patriarch, 
as you believed in your Prieſt, I ſhould not 
have been the great King that I was. — But 


I will preſs you no farther upon that Matter, 
Ve 


_ 


theſe did you force, by the moſt inhuman ' F 
ſeverities, either to quit the Religion in 
which they were bred, and which their 
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We have both been illuſtrious in different 
Ways. The Memory of us both is dear to 


our ſubjects, and they are proud of having 
obeyed us, which is the higheſt praiſe to a 
King. But there is this capital Diſtinction 
between us. The Pomp and Pageantry of 
ſtate were neceſſary to your Greatneſs: Mine 
was independent of thoſe outward Trap- 
pings. I was great in myſelf, great in the 
Energy and Powers of my Mind, great in 
the ſuperiority and ſovereignty of = ſoul 
over all other Men. 
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DIALOGUE III. 
PLATO — FENEL ON. 


Px A TO. - 


ELCOME to Elyſium, O Thou, 
| the moſt pure, the moſt gentle, 
the moſt refined Diſciple of Philoſophy that 
the World, in the modern times, has pro- 
duced ! Sage Fenelon, welcome ! — I need 
not name myſelf to you. Our ſouls muſt 
by ſympathy know one another. 


FEN E LON. 


1 know you to be Plato, the moſt amia- 
ble of all the Diſciples of Socrates, and the 
Philoſopher of all Antiquity whom I the 
moſt deſired to reſemble. 


PLrAarTo. 


Homer and Orpheus are very impatient to 
ſee you in that region of theſe happy Fields 


which 
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of THE DEAD. 


acknowledge you to 'be a great Poet, tho 
you have never written a Verſe. And they 


are now buſy in weaving for you unfading 


wreaths of the 2 and ſweeteſt Elyſian 
Flowers. But | 
to the ſacred Groye of; Philoſophy, on the 
higheft Hill of Elyſium, where the Air is 


moſt pure and moſt ſerene. . I will con- 


duct you to the Fountain of Wiſdom, in 
which you will ſee, as in your own Writ- 
ings, the fair Image of Virtue perpetually 
reflected. It will raiſe in you more Love 


his own face in the uncuffled ſpring. But 
you ſhall not pine, as he did, for a ſhadow. 
The Goddeſs herſelf ſhall meet your Em- 
braces and mix with your Sul. 


% 


I find you retain the ſame Allegorical 


and Poetical Style, which you were ſo fond 


of in ſome of your Writings. Mine run 
ſometimes into Poetry too, particularly in 


my Telemachus, which I meant to make 2 


kind of Epic Compoſition. But I dare not 
rank myſelf among the great Poets, nor 
pretend to any Equality in Oratory with 
You, the moſt eloquent of Philoſophers, 
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which their ſhades inhabit. They both 


will lead you from Them 


FRENE LOW. 


on 


27 
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DIALOGUES 


on whoſe Lips the Attic Bees diſtilled all 


their Honey, 
.: PAT o. 
The French Language is not ſo harmo- 


- ious as the Greek: Yet You have given a 


Sweetneſs and Melody to it, which equally 
charms the Ear and the Heart. When one 
reads your Compoſitions, one thinks that 
one hears Apollo's Lyre, ſtrung by the 
hands of the Graces, and tuned by the 
Mufes. The Idea of a perfect King, which 
you have exhibited in your Telemachus, far 
excels, in my own Judgment, my imagi- 
nary Republic. Your Dialogues breathe the 
pure ſpirit of Virtue, of unaffected Good 
Senſe, of juſt Criticiſm, of fine Taſte. They 
are in general as ſuperior to your Country- 


man Fontenelle's, as Reaſon is to Falſe Wit, 


or Truth to Affectation. The greateſt Fault 


of them is that ſome are too ſhort. 


FENELON. | 
It has been objected to them, and I am 
ſenſible of it myſelf, that they are too full 
of Common-place Morals. But I wrote them 
for the inſtruCtion of a young Prince :. and 
one cannot too ſtrongly imprint on the 


Minds of thoſe who are born to rule over 


Nations the moſt ſimple Truths: becauſe, 
as they grow up, the Flattery of a Court 


or THE DEAD. 


4 will try to diſguiſe and hide from them 


thoſe Truths, and to eradicate from their 
Hearts the Love of their Duty, if it has 


not taken there a i pus Root. 


PLAT 0. 


Te is” Mee the peculiar Misfortune of 
Princes,” that they are often inſtructed with 
very great care in the Refinements of Po- 
licy, and not taught the firſt Principles of 


Moral Obligations, or taught ſo ſuperficial- 


ly, that the virtuous Man is ſoon loſt in the 
corrupt Politician. But the Leſſons you 
gave your young Prince are fo graced by 


the charms of your Eloquence, that the 
oldeſt and wiſeſt Men may read them with 
pleaſure, All your Works are embelliſhed 
with a ſublime and agreeable Imagination, 


which gives to Simplicity Elegance, and 
Dignity to the moſt vulgar and obvious 


Truths. I have heard, indeed, that your 


Countrymen are leſs ſenſible of the Beauty 


of your Genius and Style than ſome of 
their Neighbours. What has ſo much de- 
praved their Taſte ? | 


FENELON, 
That which depraved the Taſte of the 


Romans after the Age of Auguſtus; an 


C 2 immo- 


DIALOGUES 
4imn te Love of Mit, of Paradox, of 
Refinement. The Works of their Writers 
like the faces of their Women, muſt be 


painted and adorned with artificial Embel- 


liſhments to attract their Regards. And thus 
the natural Beauty is loſt. But it is no won- 
der if few of them eſteem my Telemachus in 
a Political Light ; the Maxims inculcated 
there being ſuch as they think inconſiſtent 
with the Grandeur of their Monarchy, and 
with the Splendour of a refined and = 
lent Nation. They ſeem to be falling int 
Opinions, that the chief End of Society is 18 
to procure men the pleafures of Luxury 
that an elegant Taſte of voluptuous Enjoy- 
ments is the perfection of Merit; and that 
a King, who is gallant, magnificent, li- 
beral, who builds a fine Palace, who fur- 
niſhes it well with Statues and Pictures, 
who encourages the fine Arts, and makes 
them ſubſervient to every modiſh Vice, who 
has areſtleſs Ambition, a perfidious Policy, 
and a Spirit of Conqueſt, is better for them 
than a Numa, or a Marcus Aurelins..Where- 
as, to check the Exceſſes of Luxury, thoſe 
Exceſſes I mean which enfeeble the Spirit 
and Strength of a Nation; to eaſe the Peo- 
ple, as much as ĩs poffible, of the Burthen 


of Taxts'; to give! them the Bleſtings of 
A } Peace 


2 o F THE PEA D. | 
Peace and Tranquility, when they can be 

obtained without Loſs or Diſhoni6ur ;” to 
4 make them frugal, and hardy, and maſcu- 
T line in the temper of their Bodies and 
Minds, that they may be the fitter for War 
when it does come upon them ; but above 
all to watch over their Morals, and diſcou- 
rage whatever may taint or corrupt them, 
is the great Buſineſs of Government, and 
ought to be always the principal Objett of 
wiſe Legiſlatures. Certainly that 7s the bap- 
pig Country, which bas moſt Virtue in it 
and to the Eye of right Reaſon the pooreſt 
Swiſs Canton is a much nobler State than 

the Kingdom of France, if it has more Li- 
berty, better Morals, a more ſettled Tran- 
quillity, more Moderation in Proſperity, - 
more Firmneſs in Danger. 
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P LAT o. 


| Your Notions are juſt, andif your Coun- 
try explodes them ſhe will not be long the 
Firſt Nation in Europe. Her Declenſion is 
begun, her Ruin approaches. But leſt you 
ſhould think, from the Praiſe I have given 
you, that Flattery can find a place in Ely- 

ſium, allow me to lament, with the grief of 
a Friend, that a Man fo ſuperior to all other 
Follies could give into the Reveries of a 
I C 3 Madame 
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22 DIALOGUES YZ 
Madame Guyon, a diſtracted Enthuſiaſt. 
How. ſtrange was it to ſee tie to great I 
Lights France, Vou and the Biſhop of 
Meaux, engaged in a Controverſy, whether 

a Medwoman was a Heretic, or a Saint ! 


FENE ILO x. 

I confeſs my own Weakneſs, and the 
Ridiculouſneſs of the Diſpute. But did not 
vou alſo give into ſome Reveries about Di- | 

vine Love, in which you talked unintelligi-" 23 
bly, even to yourſelf ? A 


PLAT oo. 
1 felt fomething more than I could ex- 
prep 
$:24101'1) :F e:N:2:0.Ne 


I had my Feelings too, as fine and as 
lively as your's. But we ſhould both have 
done better to have avoided thoſe ſubjects, 
in which ſentiment took the place of cool 1 
Reaſon and ſober Truth, 2 


DIALOGUES 


oF THE D E A D. * 


* 


Mr. ApDISON — Dr. SWIFT... 


Dr. Sw1FT. 


URELY, ' Addiſon, Fortune was ex- 
ceedingly bent upon playing the Fool 
(a humour her Ladyſhip, as well as moſt 
other Ladies of very great Quality, is fre- 
quently in) when ſhe made you 4 Mini- 
/ter of State, and me a Divine ! 


ADD1S0ON. 


=> I muſt cenfeſs we were both of us out of 


our Elements. But you don't mean to in- 
ſinuate, that, if our deſtinies had been re- 
verſed, all would have been right? 


SwIFT. 


Yes, I do. — You would have made an 
excellent Biſhop, and I ſhould have govern- 
ed Great Britain, as I did Ireland, with an 


abſolute Sway, while I talked of nothing 


but Liberty, Property, and fo forth. _ 
| C4 ADDISoON. 
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Dt ALOGUPS 


Ap s O N. A 


— : 


never heard that you governed the kingdom. 
A N ation and a Mob are different vg. 


tr 


Ay; ; ſo you fellows that have no Genius 
for Politics may ſuppoſe. But there are 


times, when by putting himſelf at the head 


of the Mob, an able Man may get to the 
head of the Nation. Nay, there are times, 
when the Nation itſelf is a Mob, and may be 
treated as ſuch by a {kilfal Obſerver. 


APD DTS O. 


don't deny the Truth of your Adem. 
But is there no danger, that, from the Vi- 


ciſſitudes of Human Affairs, the Favourite 
of the Mob ſhould be mobbed in his turn? 


SWIFT. 


Sometimes there may: but I riſked it ; 
and it anſwered my Purpoſe. Aſk the 


Lord Lieutenants, who were forced to pay 
court to me, inſtead of my courting them, 
whether they did not feel my ſuperiority. 
And if I could make myſelf fo conſidera» 


ble, when 1 was only a dirty Dean of St. 
Patrick's, 


"You governed the Mob of as; buck 1 


or DEAD. 5 


2 Patrick” 85 without A Seat in either Houſ cof 

Parliament, what ſhould F have done, . 
Fortune had placed me in England, unin- 
cumbered with a Gown, and in a ſituation 
4 to make myſelf heard in = A of Lords 


or of Commons? 
ADS oN. 20 


| You would doubtleſs. have done very 
marvellous Acts! Perhaps you might have 
then been as zealous a Whig as Lord Whar- 
ton himſelf. Or, if the Whigs had offended 
= he Stateſman, as they unhappily did: bd 
VDactor, who knows but you might have 
brought in the Pretender? Pray let me aſk. 
vou one Queſtion! between you and me. If 
you had been Firſt Miniſter under that 
Prince, would you have tolerated the Fro- 
| teſtant Religion, or pat f. | 


8 1 r r. 


Ha! Mr. Secretary; are you! witty upon 
me?! Do you think, beeauſe Sunderland 


took a fancy to malte you a great Man in tho 
State, that he could alſo make you as great 
in Wit, as Nature made me? No, no; 
Wit is like Grace, it muſt come um 
© above. You can no more get, that from tha 
King, than My Lords the Biſhops can the 
otber. 
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26 DIALOGUES 
ether. '. And tho' I will own you had ſome, . 
yet believe me, my Friend, it was no 
Match for mine. I think you have not 
Vanity enough to pretend to a Competition 
with me. 


ADDI1SON. 


J have been often. told by my Friends 
that I was rather too modeſt. So, if you 
_ pleaſe, I will not decide this diſpute for 
myſelf, but refer it to Mercury, the God 
of Wit, who happens juſt now to be com- 
ing this way, with a Soul he has newly 
brought to the Shades. 
Hail, divine Hermes! A queſtion of Pre- 
cedence in the Claſs of Wit and Humour, 
over which you preſide, having ariſen be- 
tween me and my og Dr. Swift, 
we beg leave —— | 
MEercuRyY— Dr. Swift, I. rejoice to ſee 
you — How does my old Lad? How does 
honeſt Lemue! Gulliver? Have you been 
in Lillipui lately, or in the flying Wand, or 
with your good nurſe Glumdalclitch? Pray 
when did you eat à cruſt with Lord Peter? 
Is Jack as mad ſtill as ever? I hear the 
poor fellow is almoſt got well by more gentle 
Uſage. If he had but more Food he would 
be as inuck 1 in his Senſes as Brother Martin 
7 © © himſelf, 


or THE DEAD. 
himſelf. But Martin, they tell me, has 
ſpawned a ſtrange brood of fellows called 
Methodiſts, Moravians, Hutchinſonians, who 
are madder than Jack was in his worſt days. 
It is a pity you are not alive again to be af 
them. They would be excellent food for 
your Tooth ; and a ſharp Tooth it was, as 


eyer was placed in the Gum of a Mortal; ay, 
and a ſtrong one too. The hardeſt food 


would not break it, and it could pierce the 
thickeſt ſkulls. Indeed it was like one of 
Cerberus's Teeth : one ſhould not have 
thought it belonged to a Man — Mr. Ad- 
diſon, I beg your pardon, I ſhould have 
ſpoken to you ſooner ; but I was ſo ſtruck 
with the ſight of the Doctor, that I forgot 
for a time the reſpects due to you. 


SWIFT. 


Addiſon, I think our diſpute is decided, 
before the Judge has heard the cauſe. 


ADD1SON. 


I own it is, in your favour, and I 
ſubmit — but —- 

MezxcuRy — Don't be diſcouraged, 
Friend Addiſon. Apollo perhaps would 
have given a different Judgment. I am a 
Wit, and a Rogue, and a foe to all Dig- 

nity. 


 DfALOGUES 
nity. Swift and I naturally like one ano- 
ther. He worſhips me more than Jupiter, 
and I honour him more than Homer. But 
yet, I aſſure you, T have'a great value for 
vou. Sir Roger de Coverliy, Will Honey- 


. comb, Will Wi mble; the Country-gentleman 


in the Freeholder, and twenty more' cha- 
rafters, drawn with the fineſt Strokes of 
natural Wit and Humour in your excellent 
Writings, ſeat you very high in' the Claſs 
of my Authors, though not quite ſo high 
as the Dean of St. Patrick's. Perhaps you 
might have come nearer to him, if the De- 
cency of your Nature and Cautiouſneſs of 
your Judgment would have given you leave. 
But, if in the force and ſpirit of his Wit he 
has the advantage, how much does he yield 
to you in all the polite and elegant Graces; 
in the fine touches of delicate ſentiment; in 
developing the ſecret ſprings of the Soul; in 
ſhewing all the mild lights and ſhades of a 
character; in marking diſtinctly every line, 
and every ſoft gradation of. tints, which 
would eſcape the common Eye! Who ever 
painted like you the beautiful parts of hu- 
man nature, and brought them out from 
under the ſhade even of the greateſt ſim- 
plicity, or the moſt ridiculous weakneſſes ; 


ſo that we are forced to adtmire, and feel 
that 


* 


er THE DEAD. 


that we venerate, even while we arc laugh | 


ing! Swift could do nothing that approaches 
to this. — He could draw an ill face very 
well, or caricature a good one with a ma- 
ſterly hand: but there was all his power; 
and, if I am to ſpeak as a God, a worthleG 
power it is. Your's is divine, It tends to 
improve and exalt human nature. | 


SWIFT, | p bu 


Pray, good Mercury, (if I may have leave 
| to ſay a word for myſelf) do you think 
that my Talent was of no- uſe to correct 
human Nature ? Is Whipping of no Uſe to 
mend haughty Boys? _ F 
_ Mexcury Men are not ſo patient of 
Whipping as Boys; and I ſeldom have 
known 4 rough Satirift. mend them. But 
I will allow that you have done ſome Good 
in that way, though not half ſo much as 
Addiſon did in his. And now you are bere, 
if Pluto and Proſerpine would take my ad- 
vice, they ſhould diſpoſe of you both in this 
Manger. — When any Hero comes hither 
= from Earth who wants to be humbled, (as 
| moſt Heroes do) they ſhould ſet Swift up- 
on him, to bring him down. The fame 
good Office he may frequently do to a 
Saint ſwoln too much with the Wind of 

12 ſpiritual 
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ſpiritual Pride; or to a Philoſopher vain of 
his Wiſdom and Virtue. He will ſoon ſhew 
the firſt, that he-cannot be Holy, without 
being Humble; and the laſt, that with all 
his boaſted Morality, he is but a better 
kind of Tub. I would alſo have him ap- 
ply his anticoſmetic Waſh to the painted 
face of female Vanity, and his Rod, which 
draws blood at every ſtroke, to the hard 
back of infolent Folly or petulant Wit. 
But you, Mr. Addiſon, ſhould be employ- 
ed to comfort and raiſe the ſpirits of thoſe, 
whoſe good and noble Souls are dejected 
with a Senſe of ſome infirmities in their 


nature. To them you ſhould hold your 


fair and charitable Mirrour, which would 
bring to their fight all their hidden Per- 
fections, caſt over the reſt a ſoftening 
ſhade, and put them in a temper fit for 


Elyſium. — Adieu: I muſt now return to 


my Buſineſs above. 


DIALOGUE 


or THE D E A D. | 


DIALOGUE V. 


bree — les 


In CIRCEs Wand . 


e Nes. 5 oof ti ! 
OU will go then, Ulyſſes; but why 
will you go? I defire' you to ſpeak 
the thoughts of your Heart. Speak with<- 
out reſerve, What carries you from me: 


ULYSSES. Hat 7 


Pardon, Goddeſs, the Weakneſs of hu- 
man Nature. My Heart will _ for my 


, * res 


N. B. This can't be properly called a Dialogue of 
dhe Dead; but there is one of the ſame king 
among Cambray's Dialogues, between Ulyſſes 
and his companion Grillus, when turned to 
a Boar by the enchantments, of Circe, and 
two or three others, ſuppoſed to have paſt 
betwren Perſons: alive. 
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Country. It is a Tenderneſs which all my 


Attachment to you cannot overcome. 


CIRCE. 


This is not all. I perceive you are 
afraid to declare your hole mind: But 


what do you fear? My Terrors are gone. 
The proudeſt Goddeſs on Earth, when 
ſhe has fayoured a Mortal as I have fa- 
voured you, has laid her Divinity and 
Power at his Feet. , 


UL YSSES. 

It may be ſo, while there till remains in 
her heart the fondneſs, of Love, or in her 
mind the fear of ſhame. But you, Circe, 
- ave * thoſe vulgar Senfations, 2; 


- CIRCE. 


I underſtand your Caution; it belongs to 
your Character: and therefore, to 3 
Diffidence from you, I fwear by Styx, 1 

will do no harm to you or your Friends, 
for any thing which you ſay, though it 
ſhould offend me ever ſo much; but will 
ſend you away with all Marks of my 
Friendſhip. Tell me now truly, what 
Pleaſures you hope to enjoy in the barren 


Illand of Ithaca, which can * 
for 
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or THE DEAD. 
for thoſe you leave in this Paradiſe, ex- 
empt from all cares, and overflowing with 
all delights ? A 


ULYSSES, 
The Pleaſures of Virtue; the Apes 


Happineſs of doing Good. Here I do no- 


thing. My Mind is in a Palſy. Its facul- 
ties are benumbed. I long to return into 
Action again, that I may employ thoſe Ta- 
lents and Virtues, which I have cultivated 
from the earlieſt Days of my Youth. Tolls 
and Cares fright not me. They are the Ex- 
erciſe of my Soul; they keep it in Health 
and in Vigour. Give me again the fields 
of Troy, rather than theſe vacant Groves. 


There I could reap the bright Harveſt of 
" Glory; here I am hid from the Eyes of 
Mankind, and begin to appear contempti- 


ble in my own. The Image of my former 
ſelf haunts and ſeems to upbraid me, where- 


ever I go. I meet it under the gloom of 


every. ſhade: it even intrudes - itſelf into 
your Preſence, and chides me from your 
Arms. O Goddeſs, unleſs you have power 
to lay that troubleſome Spirit, unleſs you 
can make me forget myſelf, I cannot be 
happy here, I ſhall every day be more 
wretched. 

D CIRCE. 
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CIRCE. 
May not a wiſe and good Man, who has 


Wy 
1 


ſpent all his Vouth in active life and honour- | 
able danger, when he begins to decline, 3 
have leave to retire, and enjoy the reſt of | 


his days in Quiet and Pleaſure. 


\ "ULYCY8208. 


No Retreat can be honourable to a wiſe, | |: 


and good Man, but in company with the 
Muſes. I am deprived of that ſacred So- 


ciety here. The Muſes will not inhabit the 


2; 65 


Abodes of Voluptuouſneſs and ſenſual plea- ; 


ſure. How can I ſtudy, how can I think, 
I know are Men turned into Beaſts) are 
howling, or roaring, or grunting about 
me ? 


CIRCE. 

There is ſomething in this : but this is 
not all. 
that draws you to Ithaca. There is another 
Image, beſides that of your former ſelf, 
which appears to you in all parts of this 
Iſland ; which follows your Walks; which 
interpoſes itſelf between you and me, and 


chides you from my Arms. It is Penelope, 
| _ Ulyſles, 


while ſo many Beaſts (and the worſt Beaſts *! 


You ſuppreſs the ſtrongeſt reaſon *' 


of THE DEAD. 
Ulyſſes, I know it is. — Don't pretend to 
deny it. You ſigh for Her in my boſom 
itſelf. —- And yet ſhe is not an Immortal, 
She 1s not, as I am, endowed with the Gift 
of unfading Youth. Several Years have 
paſt fince her's has been faded. I think 
without Vanity that ſhe was never ſo hand- 
ſome as I. But what is ſhe now ? 


ULYSSES. 


Lou have told me yourſelf, in a former 
converſation, when I enquired of you about 
her, that ſhe is true to my bed, and as fond 
of me now, after twenty years Abſence, as 
when I left her to go to Troy. I left her 
in the bloom of her Youth and her Beauty. 
How much mult her Conſtancy have been 
tried ſince that time! How meritorious is her 
Fidelity! Shall I reward her with Falſhood ? 
Shall I forget her, who can't forget me; 
who has nothing fo dear to her as my Re- 
membrance * * 


Cern. 


Her Love is preſerved by the continual 
Hope of your ſpeedy Return. Take that 


Hope from her. Let your companions re- 


turn, and let her know that you have fix- 


ed your Abode here with me, that you have 
D 2 fixed 
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fixed it for ever. Let her know that ſhe is 
free to diſpoſe of her Heart and her Hand 
as ſhe pleaſes. Send my Picture to her; bid 
her compare it with her own Face. — If all 
this does not cure her of the remains of her 
Paſſion, if you don't hear of her marrying 
Eurymachus in a twelvemonth, I under- 
ſtand nothing of Womankind. 


ULYSSE 656. 


O cruel Goddeſs! why will you force me 
to tell you thoſe Truths I wiſh to conceal ? 
If by ſuch unjuſt, ſuch barbarous Uſage, I 
could loſe her Heart, it would break mine. 
How ſhould I endure the torment of think- 
ing, that I had wronged ſuch a Wife? 
What could make me amends for her not 
being mine, for her being another's ? Don't 
frown, Circe; I own (ſince you will have 
me ſpeak) I own You could not. — With 
all your Pride of immortal Beauty, with all 
your magical Charms to aſſiſt thoſe of Na- 
ture, you are not ſuch a powerful Charmer 
as ſhe. You feel Defire, and you give it: 
but you never felt Love, nor can you in- 
ſpire it. How can I love one who would 
have degraded me into a Beaſt? Penelope 
raiſed me into a Hero. Her Love enno- 


bled, invigorated, exalted my Mind. She 
bid 
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bid me go to the Siege of Troy, though 
the parting with me was worſe than Death 
to herſelf. She bid me expoſe myſelf there 
to all Perils among the foremoſt Heroes of 
Greece, though her poor Heart trembled 
to think of the leaſt I ſhould meet, and 
would have given all its own blood to fave 
a drop of mine. Then there was ſuch a 
conformity in all our Inclinations! When 
Minerva taught me the leſſons of Wiſdom 
ſhe loved to be preſent; ſhe heard, ſhe re- 
tained the moral Inſtructions, the ſublime 
truths of Nature : She gave them back to 
me ſoftened and ſweetened with the pecu- 
liar Graces of her own Mind. When we 
unbent our thoughts with the charms of 
Poetry, when we read together the Poems 
of Orpheus, Muſæus, and Linus, with what 
Taſte did ſhe mark every excellence in 


them! My feelings were dull, compared 
to her's. She ſeemed herſelf to be the Muſe 


who had inſpired thoſe Verſes, and had 
tuned their Lyres to infuſe into the Hearts 
of Mankind the Love of Wiſdom and Vir- 


tue, and the Fear of the Gods. How be- 


neficent was ſhe, how good to my People ! 
What care did ſhe take to inſtruct them in 
the finer and more elegant Arts; to relieve 
the Neceſſities of the Sick and the Aged; 

| D 3 to 
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to ſuperintend the Education of Children; 
to do my Subjects every good Office of kind 
Interceſſion; to lay before me their Wants, 
to aſſiſt their Petitions, to mediate for thoſe 
who- were Objects of Mercy, to ſue for thoſe 
who deſerved the favours of the Crown. 
And ſhall I baniſh myſelf for ever from 
ſuch a Conſort? Shall I give up her So- 
ciety for the brutal Joys of a ſenſual Life, 
keeping indeed the form of a Man, but 
having loſt the human Soul, or at leaſt all 
its noble and godlike Powers ? Oh Circe, 
forgive me; I can't bear the thought. 


er. 


Be gone — don't imagine I aſk you to 
ſtay. The Daughter of the Sun is not fo 
mean-ſpirited, as to ſollicit a Mortal to 
ſhare her Happineſs with her. It is a Hap- 


pineſs which-I find you cannot enjoy. I. 


pity you and deſpiſe you. That which you 


ſeem to value ſo much I have no Notion 


of. All you have faid ſeems to me a Jar- 
gon of Sentiments fitter for a filly Woman 
than for a Great Man. Go, read, and ſpin 
too, if you pleaſe, with your Wife. I for- 
bid you to remain another day in my Ifland. 
You ſhall have a fair Wind to carry you 

82 & from 
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from it. After that, may every ſtorm, that 
Neptune can raiſe, purſue and overwhelm 


you. Be gone, I fay; quit my fight. 
ULYSSES. Pe 


Great Goddeſs, I obey — but remem- 
ber your Oath, —- . 
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DIALOGUE VI. 


Mercury — An Engliſh DUELLIST — 
A North-American SAVAGE. 


The DutEtLLIST. 


ERCURY, Charon's Boat is on 

the other fide of the Water. Allow 

me, before it returns, to have ſome con- 
verſation with the North-American Savage, 
whom you brought hither at the ſame time 
as you conducted me to the Shades. I ne- 
ver ſaw one of that Species before, and 
am curious to know what the Animal is. 
He looks very grim. — Pray, Sir, what 
is your Name? I underſtand you ſpeak 


Engliſh. : 
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SAVAGE. 


Yes, I learnt it in my Childhood, ha- 
ving been bred for ſome years in the Town 
of New TOE: But, before I was a Man, I 
returned 


Fe, woe 


he Es — Sx" 2:* 
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returned to my Countrymen, the valiant 
Mohawks ; and being cheated by one of 
your's in the ſale of ſome Rum, I never 
cared to haye any thing to do with them 
afterwards. Yet I took up the Hatchet for 
them with the reſt of my Tribe in the War 
Z againſt France, and was killed while I was 
out upon a Scalping Party, But I died 
very well ſatisfied : for my Friends were 


victorious, and before I was ſhot I had 


ſcalped ſeven Men and five Women and 
Children. In a former War I had done 
ſtill greater Exploits. My Name is 7he 
bloody Bear : it was given me to expreſs 
my Fierceneſs and Valour. 


DuELLIST, 


| Bloody Bear, I reſpe you, and am much 
your humble Servant. My Name is Tom 
Puſhwell, very well known at Arthur's. I 
am a Gentleman by my Birth, and by Pro- 
feffion a Gameſter and Man of Honour. 


I have killed Men in fair Fighting, in ho- 


nourable fingle combat, but don't under- 
ſtand cutting the Throats of Women and 
Children, | 


SAVAGE. 
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SAVAGE. 

Sir, that is our way of making War. 
Every Nation has its own Cuſtoms. But 
by the Grimneſs of your Countenance, and 
that Hole in your Breaſt, I preſume you 
were killed, as I was myſelf, in ſome 


ſcalping Party, How happened it that | 
your Enemy did not take off your Scalp ? 


DuELLIST. 


Sir, I was killed in a Duel. A Friend 
of mine had lent me ſome Money. After 
two or three years, being in great Want 
himſelf, he aſked me to pay him. I thought 


his Demand an Affront to my Honour, and 


ſent him a Challenge. We met in Hide- 
Park. The Fellow could not fence: I was | 
the adroiteſt Swordſman in England. I 
gave him three or four Wounds; but at laſt 
he run upon me with ſuch Impetuoſity, that 
he put me out of my Play, and I could 


not prevent him from whipping me thro' 
the Lungs. I died the next day, as a Man 


of Honour ſhould, without any ſnivelling 
ſigns of Repentance: and he will follow 
me ſoon, for his Surgeon has declared his 
Wounds to be mortal. It is ſaid, that his 


Wife- is dead of her Fright, and that his 


Family 
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Family of ſeven Children will be undone 
by his Death. So I am well revenged, and 
that is a Comfort. For my Part, I had no 
Wife. — I always hated Marriage: 
Whore will take good care of herſelf, and 
my Children are provided for at the Found- 
ling Hoſpital. 


SAVAGE. 


Mercury, I won't go in a Boat with chat 

Fellow. He has murdered his Country- 
man: he has murdered his Friend: I ſay, 
I won't go in a boat with that Fellow. I 
will ſwim over the River: I can ſwim like 
a Duck. 


MeR 0 Uk v. 
Swim over the Styx! it nl not be 
done; it is againſt the Laws of Pluto's Em- 
pire. You. muſt go in the Boat, ond be 


quiet. 
SAVAGE.” 


Don't tell me of Laws: I am a Savage: 

I valie no Laws. Talk of Laws to the 
Engliſhman : there are Laws in his Coun» 
try, and yet you ſee he did not regard them. 
For they could never allow him to kill his 
Fellow-ſubject, in time of Peace, becauſe he 
aſked 
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aſked him to. pay a Debt. I know that the 
Engliſh are a barbarous Nation; but they 
can't be fo brutal as to make ſuch ting | 
awful, 


MzRCUuRy, 


Lou reaſon well againſt Him. But how 
comes it that you are ſo offended with 
Murder ; you, who have maſſacred Wo- 


men in their Sleep, and Children in the 


Cradle ? 


SAVAGE. 


I killed none but my Enemies: I never 
killed my own Countrymen: I never 
killed my Friend. — Here, take my Blan- 
ket, and let it come over in the boat ; but 
ſee that the Murderer does not fit upon it, 


or touch it. If he does, I will burn it in 


the Fire I ſee yonder. Farewell. — I am 
reſolved to ſwim over the Water. 


MERCURY. 


By this touch of my Wand I take all thy 
Strength from thee. — Swim now if thou 
canſt. | | 


SAVAGE. 
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This is a very potent Enchanter. Re- 
ſtore me my Strength, and I will obey 
thee. | . 
MERCURY. 


I reſtore it; but be orderly, and do as 
I bid you: Otherwiſe worſe will befall 
you. Py 


DUELLIST. 


Mercury, leave him to me, _ I'll tutor 
him for you.  Sirrah Savage, doſt thou pre- 
tend to be aſhamed of my company? Doſt 
thou know that I have kept the beſt com- 


pany in England ? 
SAVAGE. 


I know thou art a Scoundrel. Not pay 
thy Debts! kill thy Friend who lent thee 
Money for aſking thee for it! Get out of 
my fight. I will drive thee into Styx. 


MERCURY. 


Stop. — I command thee. No Violence. 


SAVAGE. 
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SAVAGE, 


I muſt obey thee. — Well, Sir, let me 
know what Merit you had, to introduce 
you into good company? What could 
you do. 


DuELLIST. 


f I gamed, as I told you. — - Beſides 
I kept a good table. — I eat as well as any 


Man in * or F rance. 


SAVAGE. 


Eat! did you ever eat the Chine of 2 
Frenchman, or his Leg, or his Shoulder ? 
There is fine Eating! I have eat twenty. — 
My table was always well ſerved. My Wife 
was the beſt Cook for the dreſſing of Man's | 


Fleſh in all North-America. You will 


not * to compare * HOY with 
mine? 


Dor LI Ir. 
I danced very finely. 


SAVAGE. 
Til dance with thee for thy Ears. — I 
can dance all day long. I can dance the 
War-Dance. with more Spirit and Vigour 


than any Man of my Nation, Let us ſee 
8 5 thee 
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thee begin it. How thou ſtandeſt like a 
Poſt! Has Mercury ſtruck thee with his 
enfeebling Rod? Or art thou aſhamed to 
let us ſee how aukward thou art? If he 
would permit me, I would teach thee to 
dance in a way that thou haſt not yet 
learnt. I'd make thee caper and Jeap like 
a Buck. But what elſe canſt thou do, thou 
bragging Raſcal: 11 | 


DvurtLLIST. | 


O Heavens! muſt I bear this! What 
can I do with this Fellow? I have neither 
Sword)? nor Piſtol. And his ſhade ſeems 
to be twice as ſtrong as mine. 


MzzRicv ny 


You muſt anſwer his Queſtions. It was 
your own Deſire to have a converſation 
with him. He is not well bred ; but he 
will tell you ſome truths which you muſt 
hear in this Place, It would have been 
well for you, if you had heard them above. 
He aſked you what you could do beſides 
Eating and Dancing. 

1 
"DuELLIsT. 


I ſung very agreeably. 


SAVAGE. 
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SAVAGE. 


Let me hear you ſing your Death Song, | 
or the War Whoop. I challenge you to 
fing. — The fellow is mute. — Mercury, 
this is a Liar. He tells us nothing but 
Lies, Let me pull out his tongue. 


. DuELLIST. 
| The Lie given me! —— and alas! I dare 
not reſent it. Oh what a Diſgrace to the 


family of the Puſhwells ! This indeed is 
Damnation. 5 


Mx RCURx. 

Here, Charon, take theſe two Savages to 
your Care. How far the Barbariſm of the 
Mohawk will excuſe his horrid Acts I 
leave Minos to judge. But the Engliſh- 
man, what Excuſe can he plead? The 
Cuſtom of Duelling? A bad Excuſe at the 
beſt! but in his caſe it cannot avail. The 
Spirit that made him' draw his Sword in 
this combat againſt his Friend is not that of 


Honour ; it is the Spirit of the Furies, of 
Alecto herſelf. To her he muſt go, for 
the hath long dwelt in his mercileſs bo- 
ſom. 


SAVAGE. 
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SAVAGE, 


| I he tobe ee turn him over to 

I underſtand the Art of tormenting. 
— I begin with this &:c& on your 
Breech. Get you into the Boat, or III 
give you another. I am impatient to have 
you condemned. 


DUuELLIST; 7 


Oh my Honour, my Honour, to what 
Infamy art thou fallen ! 
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PLiny THE ELDER. 


HE Account that you give me, Ne- 

phew, of your behaviour, amidſt 
the Terrors and Perils that accompanied 
the firſt Eruption of Veſuvius, does not 
pleaſe me much. There was more of Va- 
nity in it than true Magnanimity. Nothing 
is Great that, is Xinntural and affected. 
When the Earth thook beneath you, when 
the Heavens were obſcured with ſulphure- 
ous Clouds full of Aſhes and Cinders 


thrown up from the bowels of the new- 
formed Volcano, when all Nature ſeemed 
on the brink of Deſtruction, to be reading 
Livy, and making Extras, as if all had 
been ſafe and quiet about you, was an ab- 
| ſurd 
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ſurd Affectation. To meet Danger with 
Courage is the Part of a Man; but to be 
inſenſible of it is brutal Stu pidityg and to 
pretend Inſenfibility, Where it cannot exiſt, 
is ridiculous Falſeneſs. When you aſter- 
wards refuſed to leave your aged Mother, 
and ſave yourſelf without her by Flight, 
you indeed acted nobly. It was alfs be- 
coming a Roman, to keep up her Spirits, 
amidſt all the Horrors of that dreadful 
Scene, | by ſhewing yoürſelf undiſmayed 
and courageous, But the Merit and Glory 
of this Part of your Conduct is ſunk by the 
other, which gives an Air of Oſtentation 
and Vanity to the Whole. 


PIIN x THE YoUNGER, 

'Fhat vulgar Minds ſhould ſuppoſe my 
Attention to my Studies in ſuch a conjunc- 
ture unnatural and affected, I ſhould not 
much wonder. But that You would blame 


it as ſuch, I did not expect; You, who ap- 
proached ſtill nearer than I to the fiery 
Storm, and died by the ſuffocating Heat 


0 9 Vapour. 


PLiiny. TAE ELDER: arty 
1 died, as a good and brave Man ought v. Epiſt. 16. 


to die, in doing my Duty. Let me recall! vi. 
13 to 
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to your Memory all the Particulars, and 
then you ſhall judge yourſelf on the differ- 
ence. of your Conduct and mine. I was 
the Prefect of the Roman Fleet which then 
lay at Miſenum. Upon the firſt Account 
received of the very unuſual Cloud that 
appeared in the Air, J ordered a Veſſel to 

carry. me out, to ſome diſtance from the 
Shore, that I might the better obſerve the 
Phænomenon, and try to diſcover its nature 
and cauſe, This I did, as a Philoſopher, 
and it was a Curioſity proper and natural 
to a ſearching, inquiſitive Mind. I offered 
to take you with me, and ſurely you ſhould 
have deſired to go; for Livy might have 
been read at any other time, and ſuch Spec- 
tacles are not frequent: but you remained 
fixed and chained down to your book with 
a pedantic Attachment. When I came out 


from my Houſe, I found all the People for- 
ſaking their Dwellings, and flying to the 


Sea, as the ſafeſt Retreat. To affiſt them, 
and all others who dwelt on the Coaſt, I 
immediately ordered the Fleet to put out, 
and failed with it round the whole Bay of 


Naples, ſteering particularly to thoſe Parts 


of the Shore, where the Danger was great- 
eſt, and from whence the Inhabitants were 
ende wauring to eſcape with the moſt tre- 

pidation. 
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pidation. Thus I ſpent the whole day, and 
preſerved by my care ſome thouſands of 


lives ; noting at the ſame time, with a 


ſteady compoſure and Freedom of Mind, 
the ſeveral Forms and Phenomena of the 
Eruption. Towards Night, as we approach- 


ed to the foot of Veſuvius, all the Gallies 


were covered with Aſhes and Embers, which 


grew hotter and hotter ; then Showers of 
Pumice Stones and burnt and broken Py- 


rites began to fall on our heads; and we 


were ſtopt by the Obſtacles, which the 


Ruins of the Mountain had fuddenly form- 
ed, by falling into the Sea, and almoſt fil- 
ling it up, on that part of the Coaſt. I 
then commanded my Pilot to ſteer to the 


Villa of my Friend Pomponianus, which, 


you know, was ſituated in the inmoſt Re- 
ceſs of the Bay. The Wind was very fa- 


vourable to carry me thither, but would 


not allow him to put off from the Shore, 
as he wiſhed to have done. We were 


therefore conſtrained to paſs the night in 


his Houſe, They watched, and I ſlept; 


till the heaps of Pumice Stones, which fell 4 


from the Clouds, that had now been im- 


pelled to that fide of the Bay, roſe ſo high 


In the Area of the Apartment I lay in, that 
I could not have got out, had I ſtaid any 
"2 longer; 
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longer; and the Earthquakes were ſo vio- 


lent, as to threaten every moment the fall 


of the Houſe. We therefore thought it 
more ſafe to go into the open Air, guard- 
ing our heads as well as we could with Pil- 
lows tied upon them. The Wind continu- 
ing adverſe, and the Sea very rough, we re- 
mained on the Shore, till a ſulphureous and 
fiery Vapour oppreſſed my weak Lungs, and 
ended my Life. — In all this I hope that! 
acted as the Duty of my Station required, 
and with true Magnanimity. But on this 
Occaſion, and in many other Parts of your 
Life, I muſt ſay, my dear Nephew, that 
there was a Vanity mixed with your Virtue 
which hurt and diſgraced it. Without that, 
you would have been one of the worthieſt 
Men that Rome has produced ; for none 
ever excelled you in the Integrity of your 


Heart and Greatneſs of your Sentiments. 


Why would you loſe the Subſtance of Glory 
by ſeeking the Shadow? — Your Eloquence i 

had the ſame fault as your Manners : it was 
too affefed. You profeſſed to make Cicero 


your Guide and your Pattern. But when 


one reads his Panegyric upon Julius Cæſar, 
in his Oration for Marcellus, and your's 
upon Trajan, the firſt ſeems the language 


of Nature and Truth, raiſed and dignified 


with 


o THB DEAD. 
with all the Majeſty of the moſt ſublime 
Eloquience : the latter appears the ſtudied 
Harangue of a florid Rhetorician, more 
defirous to bine, and to ſet off his oπ 
Wit, than to extol tlie un he was 
praiſing. : 


Pliny THE YOUNGER. 


I have too high a reſpect for you, Uncle, 
to queſtion your Judgment either of my 
Life or my Writings. They might both 
have been better, if J had not been too ſol- 
lieitous to render them perfect. But it is . 
not for me to ſay much on that Subject. 
Permit me therefore to return to the Sub- 
ject on which we began out Converſation. 
What a direful Calamity was tlie Eruption 
of Veſuvius, which you have now been de- 
ſcribing? Don't you remember the beauty 
of that charming Coaſt, and of the Moun- 


tain itſelf, before it was broken and torn 


with the violence of thoſe ſudden Fires, 
that forced their way through it, and carried 
Deſolation and Ruin over all the neighbour- 
ing Country? The foot of it was covered 


with Corn Fields and rich Meadows, inter- 


ſperſed with fine Villas, and magnificent 
Towns : the Sides of it were cloathed with 


the beſt Vines in Italy, producin g the rich- 
E 4 eſt 
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ver occurred to your Mind, that this Change 


Inhabitants of it are ſunk in Voluptuouſ- 
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eſt and nobleſt Wines. How quick, ho- 
unexpected, how dreadful the Change 
All was at once overwhelmed, with Aſhes, 
and Cinders, and fiery Torrents, preſenting... 
to the Eye the moſt diſmal Scene en 
and Deſtruction ! | 1310 


: 


PLINY THE EI DIR. 
You paint it very truly. — But has it ne- 


is an Emblem of that which muſt happen 
to every rich, luxurious State? While the 


neſs, while all is ſmiling around them, and 
they think that no Evil, no Danger is nigh, 
the Seeds of Deſtruction are fermenting 
within ; and, breaking out on a ſudden, lay 
waſte all their Opulence, all their Delights; 
till they are left a ſad Monument of Divine 
Wrath, and of the . Effects of internal 5 
Forcoption. | | 
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DIALOGUE VIII. 


. 


FERNANDO CoRTEZ — WILLIAM PENN, 


CORTEZ. 


8 it poſſible, William Penn, that you 
L ſhould compare your Glory with mine! 
The Planter of a ſmall Colony in North- 
America preſume to vie with the great Con- 
queror of the Mexican Empire | 


PENN. 


Friend, I pretend to no Glory, — the 
LoRD preſerve me from it. — All Glory 
is bis; — but this I fay, that I was hrs 
Inflrument in a more glorious Work than 
that done by thee : incomparably more 
glorious, '- © | 


CoRTEZ. 
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CoRTE Zz. 

Doſt thou not know, William Penn, that 
with leſs than fix hundred Spaniſh Foot, 
eighteen Horſe, and a few ſmall pieces of 
Cannon, I fought and defeated innumera- 
ble Armies of very brave Men, dethroned 


an Emperor who had been raiſed to the 


Throne by his Valour, and excelled all 
his Countrymen in the Science of War, 
as much as they excelled all the reſt of 
the Weſt Indian Nations? that I made him 
my Priſoner in his own Capital ; and, af- 
ter he had been depoſed by his ſubjects, 
vanquiſhed and took Guatimozin, his ſuc- 
ceſſor, and accompliſhed my Conqueſt of 


the whole Empire, which I annexed to the 


Spaniſh Crown? Doſt thou not know, that, 
in doing theſe wonderful Acts, I ſhewed 
as much Courage as Alexander the Great, 
as much Prudence as Czfar? That by my 
Policy I ranged under my Banners the pow- 
erful' Commonwealth of Tlaſcala, and 
brought them to ſerve me in ſubduing the 
Mexicans, though with the loſs of their 
own- Independence? and that, to crown 
my Glory, when the Governor of Cuba, 


. Velaſquez, would have taken my Com- 
mand from me, and ſacrificed me to his 


Envy 


of THB DEAD. 
Envy and Jealouſy, I drew from him his 
troops and joined them to my own, ſhew- 
ing myſelf as ſuperior to all other Spaniards 
as I was to the Indians? 


PENN. 


I know that thou waſt as fierce 4s a 
Lion, and as ſubtle as a Serpent. The De- 
vil, perhaps, may place thee as high in his 
black liſt of Heroes as Alexander or Czfar. 
It is not my Buſineſs to interfere with him 
in ſettling thy Rank. But hark thee, Friend 
Cortez — What Right hadſt thou, or the 
King of Spain himſelf, to the Mexican Em- 
pire ? Anſwer me that. 


CoRTEz. 
The Pope gave it to my Maſter. 
PENN. 


The Devil offered to give our Loxp all 
the Kingdoms of the Earth, and I ſuppoſe 
the Pope, as his Vicar, gave thy Maſter 
this: in return for which he fell deum and 
worſhipped him, like an Idolater as he was. 
But ſuppoſe the High Prieſt of Mexico had 
taken it into his head to give Spain to Mo- 
tezuma, would his Right have been, good? 


CORTEZ. 
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Theſe are Queſtions of Caſuiſtry, which 
it is not the buſineſs of a Soldier to decide. 
We leave that to Gownſmen. But pray, 


Mr. Penn, what Right had you to the 
Province you ſettled? | 


PENN. 


An honeſt Right of fair Purchaſe. We 
gave the Indians ſome Things which they 
wanted from Us, and they gave us Lands 
which they did not want. All was amica - 
bly agreed on, not a drop of blood ee to 
ſtain our Acquiſition. 


C ORTE z. 


I am afraid there was a little Fraud in 
the Purchaſe. Thy Followers, William 
Penn, are ſaid to think cheating in a quiet 
and ſaber way no mortal ſin. 


PENN. 


I he Saints are always calumniated by the 

Ungodly. But it was a Sight for an Angel 
to behold with delight, to fee the Colony 
which I ſettled! To ſee us living among 
the Indians like innocent Lambs, not de- 
youring them like ravenous Wolves, as 


thou 
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thou didſt and thy bloody Companions ! 
To ſee the whole Country, that was before 
a wild Deſert, made as fertile and fair as the 
Garden of Gop! O Fernando Cortez, 
Fernando Cortez! didſt thou leave Mexico 
in that State? No, thou hadſt turned that 
fertile and populous Region into a Deſert, 
a Deſert flooded with Blood: Doſt thou 
remember that horrid Scene, when the no- 
ble Emperor Guatimozin was ſtretched by 
thy Soldiers on hot burning Coals, to make 
him diſcover into what part of the Mexican 
Lake he had thrown the Royal Treaſures ? 
Are not his Groans ever ſounding in the ears 
of thy Conſcience? Do not they rend thy 
hard Heart, and ſtrike thee with more Hor- 
ror than the Vells of the Furies? b 


Co RT E Z. 
Alas! I was not preſent when that dire 
Act was done. Had T been there I would 
have forbidden it. My nature was mild. 


PEN N. 
Thou waſt the Captain of that Band of 
Robbers, who did this horrid Deed: Thou 
hadſt enabled themito commit it by the 
advantage they drew from thy Counſels and 
Conduct. And thy Skill ſaved them after- 
| wards 
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wards from the Vengeance that was due to 
ſo enormous 2 Crime. The enraged Mexi- 

cans would have properly punithed them 
for it, if they had not had thee for their 
ON ow Lieutenant of Satan. 


Cone. 


The Saints I find can. * W iam 
Pong But how do you hope to preſerve 
If the Indians ſhould always continue at 
peace with your Succeſſors there, the French 
will not. Are the Inhabitants of Penſylva- 
nis to make war againſt em with Prayers 
and with Preaching? If ſo, that Garden of 
Go which you ſay you have planted, will 
ſoon be their Prey, and they will take from 
you your Property, Laws, and Religion. 


| Pann, 


'T The Banne Will be "IRE The Lak 
ay: if it be his good Pleaſure. 


CoRT-E 72. 


Is this the Wiſdom of a great Legillator | 
1 have heard ſome of your Country- 
men compare you to Solon! Did Solon, 
think you, give Laws to a People, and 

leave thoſe Laws and that People expoſed 
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to the Mercy of every Invader? The firſt 
Buſineſs of Legiſlature is to provide a mi- 
litary Strength that may ſecure; the whole 
Fabric.and Syſtem from Ruin. If a Houſe 
is built in a land of Robbers, without a 
Gate, or a Bolt, or a Bar to defend it from 
their Attempts, what matters it how well- 
proportioned, or how commodious the 
Architecture of it may be? Is it richly 
furniſhed within? the more it will tempt 
the Robbers to come, and plunder” its 
Wealth. The World, William Penn, is 
all a Land of Robbers. Any State or Com- 


monwealth erected therein muſt be well 


fenced and ſecured by good military Inſtitu- 
tions; or the finer, the wiſer, the happier 
it is in all other reſpects, the greater will be 
its Danger, the more ſure its Deſtruction. 
Perhaps the neighbouring Epgliſh Colonies 
may for a while protect your's from the In- 


dians and French; but that precarious Secu- 
rity cannot always preſerve you. Your Plan 


of Government muſt be RO or you 
Colony will be loſt. 


PENN. 


/Thels are ane Sügge lens of Human Wif⸗ 
dom. The Doctrines I held were inſpired; 
they came from above. 


* 
1 


CoRT EZ. 
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It is blaſphemy to ſay, that any Folly 
could come from the Fountain of Wiſdom. 
Whatever is inconſiſtent with the great Laws 


of Nature, and with the neceſſary State of 
Human Society, cannot be inſpired by the 


Divinity. Self-defence is as neceſſary to 


Nations as Men. And ſhall Particulars 
have a Right which Nations have not? 


True Religion, William Penn, is the Per- 
fection of Reaſon. Fanaticiſm is the Diſ- 


grace, the Deſtruction of Reaſon, 


Pexk. 
Thou 4 what thou fayeſt ſhould be true, 


it does not come well from thy unhallowed 
Mouth. A Papift talk of Reaſon! Go to 
the Inquiſition, and tell them of Reaſon 


and the great Laws of Nature. They will 


broil thee, as thy Soldiers. broiled the un- 
happy Guatimozin. Why doſt thou turn 


pale ? Is it the name of the Inquiſition, 


or the name of Guatimozin that troubles 


thy Soul? O wretched Man ! who waſt an 
Inſtrument to carry into ſo vaſt a part of 


America that helliſh Tribunal. Tremble 
and ſhake when thou . that every 


Murder 


- 
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Murder which they have committed, every 
Torture they have inflicted on the innocent 


Indians, is owing to thee. Thou muſt an- 
ſwer to Gop for all their Inhumanity, all 


their Injuſtice. What wouldſt thou give to 


part with the Renown of thy Wars and thy 
Conqueſts; and to have a conſcience as pure 
and unſullied as mine? 


CoR TEE. | 
I feel the force of thy Words. They 


pierce me like Daggers. I can never, ne- 
ver be happy, while I remember the IIIs 
I have cauſed. — Yet I thought I did 


right. I thought I laboured to advance 


the Glory of Go, and propagate in the 
remoteſt Parts of the Earth his holy Re- 
ligion. He will be merciful to well de- 
ſigning and pious Error. Thou too wilt 
have need of that gracious Indulgence ; 
though not, I own, ſo much as I. 


| PENN. 
Aſk thy Heart, whether Ambition was 


not thy real Motive, and Zeal the Pre- 
tence ? 


F CoRTEz. 
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CORE Z. 


A en whether thy; Zeal f 08 


worldly Views, and whether thou didſt 


believe all the Nonſenſe of the Sect thou 
waſt pleaſed to eſpouſe. Adieu. — Self- 


Examination requires Retirement. 


DIALOGUE 


DIALOGUE IX. 


 Maxcus PorTius CaATo, 
MzEssALLA CoRvI Nus. 


Cit... 


0 H Medlalla is it then poſſible that 
what ſome of our Countrymen tell 
me ſhould be true? Is it poſſible that you 
could live the Courtier of Octavius, that 
you could accept of Employments and Ho- 
nours from him, from the Tyrant of your 
Country; you, the brave, the noble-mind- 
ed, the virtuous Meſſalla; you, whom, 
1 remember, my Son-in-law Brutus has 
often extolled as the moſt promiſing 
Youth in Rome, tutored by Philoſophy, 
trained up in Arms, ſcorning all thoſe ſoft 
Pleaſures that reconcile Men to an eaſy and 
indolent Servitude, fit for the rougheſt taſks 
of Honour and Virtue, fit to live or to die 


2 Freeman ? oor 
F 2 a 
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MESsSATTA. 


Cato, I revere both your Life and . 
Death: but the laſt, I am ſure, did no 
Good to your Country, and the former 
would have done more, if you could have 
mitigated a little the ſternneſs of your Vir- 
tue, I will not ſay, of your Pride. For my 
own part, I adhered with conſtant Inte- 
grity to the Republic, while ſhe exiſted. I 
fought for her at Philippi, under the only 
Commander, who, if he had conquered, 
would have conquered for Her, not for 
himſelf. When he was dead, I ſaw no- 


thing remained to my Country but the 


Choice of a Maſter, I choſe the beſt. 


Cairo. | 5 

The beſt! — What, a Man who had 
broken all Laws, who had violated all 
Truſts, who had led the Armies of the 
Commonwealth againſt Antony, and then 


joined with him and that ſottiſn Traitor 


Lepidus, to ſet up a Triumvirate more ex- 
ecrable by far than either of the former ; 
ſhed the beſt blood in Rome by inhuman 


Proſcriptions; murdered even his own Guar- 


dian; murdered Cicero, towhoſe confidence, 
too weakly given, he owed all his Power ! 


Was 


or THE DEAD. 
Was this the Man you choſe for your Ma- 
ſter? Could you bring your tongue to give 
him the name of Auguſtus? Could you 
ſtoop to beg Conſulſhips and Triumphs 
from him ? Oh Shame to Virtue ! O De- 
generacy of Rome ! To what infamy are 
her Sons, her nobleſt Sons, fallen! The 


thought of it pains me more than the 
Wound that I died of: it ſtabs my Soul. 


MESSALLA. 


Moderate, Cato, the vehemence of your 
Indignation. There has always been too 
much Paſſion mixed with your Virtue. The 
Enthuſiaſm you are poſſeſſed with is of the 
moſt noble kind; but it diſturbs and blinds 
your Judgment. Hear me with Patience, 
and with the Tranquility that becomes a 
Philoſopher. It is true, that Octavius had 
done all you fay : but it is no leſs true, that 
he was the beſt Maſter Rome could then 
chuſe. His Mind was fitted by nature for 
Empire. His Underſtanding was clear, 
ſtrong; ſerene. His Paſſions were cool and 
under the abſolute Command of his Rea- 
ſon. His very Ambition was rational, tho 
it appeared to be boundleſs. His Name 
and Birth gave him an Authority over the 


Troops and over the People, which no 
F 3 other 
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other could have in an equal degree. He 
uſed that Authority to check and reſtrain 
the Excefles of both, which it was no long- 
er'in the Power of the Senate to repreſs, 
nor of any other General, or Magiſtrate in 
the State. He reſtored Diſcipline in our 
Armies, the firſt Means of Salvation, with- 
out which no legal Government could have 
been formed or ſupported. He avoided all 
odious and invidious Names. He main- 
tained and reſpected thoſe which Time and 
long Habits had endeared to the Roman 
People. He permitted a generous freedom 
of Speech. He treated the Nobles of Pom- 
pey's Party as well as thoſe of his Father's, 
if they did not themſelves keep up the Di- 
ſtinction. He healed all the Wounds of 
our civil Diſſentions. He formed.a Plan of 
Government, moderate, decent, which left 
the Senate its Majeſty, and ſome of its Power. 
He reſtored vigour and ſpirit to. the Laws ; 
he made new and goed ones for the Re- 
formation of Manners; he enforced their 
Execution; he governed the Empire with 
Lenity, Juſtice and Glory: he humbled 


the Pride of the Parthians; he broke the 


Fierceneſs of the barbarous Nations: He 
gave to his Country, exhauſted and languifh- 
* * Blood, that ſhe 

had 
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had ſuſtained in the courſe of ſo many civil 
Wars, the Bleſſing of Peace; a Bleſſing 
which was become ſo neceſſary for her, 
that ſhe could have enjoyed no other with- 
out it. In doing theſe Things he had my 
Aſſiſtance. I am not aſhamed to own that 
he had. I am prouder of it, and I think 
can much better juſtify myſelf to my 
Country, than if J had died by my own. 
hand at Philippi. Believe me, Cato, it is 
better 4 do ſome Good than to projet 4 
great deal. A little practicable Virtue is 
of more -Uſe- to Society than the moſt 
ſublime Theory, or the beſt Principles of 
Government, ill applied. 


CAT o. 


vet 1 muſt think ir wal bebendh yon ti 
join i in ſupporting a Government, which 
though coloured and mitigated, was a Ty- 
ranny ſtill. Had you not better have gone 
into a voluntary Exile, where you would 
not have ſeen the face of the Tyrant, and 
where you might have practiſed thoſe pri- 
vate Virtues, which are-all that- the Gods 
require from good Men in * 
tions? 


F 4 MESSALLA. 
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Not I did much more Good by ſtay- 
ing at Rome. Had Auguſtus required of 
me any thing baſe, any thing ſervile, I would 
have gone into Exile, I would have died, 
rather than do it. — But he aſked no ſuch 
thing. He reſpected my Virtue, he re- 
ſpected my Dignity, he uſed me as well 
as Agrippa, or as Mzcenas, with this di- 
ſtinction alone, that he never employed 
my Sword but againſt foreign Nations, or 
the old Enemies of the Republic. 


1 


CAT o. 


It muſt, I own, have been a plenlurs to 
be employed againſt Antony, that Mon- 
ſter of Vice, who plotted the Ruin of Li- 
berty, and the raiſing of himſelf to ſove- 
reign Power, amidſt the Riot of Baccha- 
nals, and in the Embraces of Harlots: who, 
when he had attained to that Power, deli- 
vered it up to a laſcivious Queen, and 


would have made an Egyptian Strumpet the 


Miſtreſs of Rome, if the Battle of Actium 
had not preſerved Us from that laſt of 
Mzfortunes, 


MESSALLA. 
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In that Battle I had a conſiderable Share: 
So-I had in encouraging the liberal Arts, 
which Auguſtus protected. Under his Pa- 
tronage the Muſes made Rome their Capi- 
tal Seat. It would have pleaſed you to 
have known Virgil, Horace, Tibullus, O- 
vid, Livy, and many more, whoſe names 
will be illuſtrious to all Generations. 


CATo | 


I underſtand you, Meſſalla. Your Au- 
guſtus and You made Rome a Greek City, 
.an Academy of fine Wits, another Athens 
under the Government of Demetrius Pha- 
lareus. I had much rather have ſeen her 
under Fabricius and Curius, and her other 
honeſt old Conſuls, who could not read. 


Me$SALLA. 

Yet to theſe Writers ſhe will owe as 
much of her Glory as ſhe did to thoſe He- 
roes. I could ſay more, a great deal more, 
on the Happineſs of the Government of 
Auguſtus. I might even add, and with 
ſome weight of Reaſon, that the vaſt ex- 


tent of the Empire, the Factions of the 
Nobility, 
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Nobility, and the Corruption of the People, 
which no Laws under the ordinary Magi- 
ſtrates of the State were able to reſtrain, - 
ſeemed to require fome change in the Go- 
vernment: That Cato himſelf, had he 
been upon Earth, could have done us no 
Good, unleſs he would have yielded to 
become our Prince: But I fee you conſi- 
der me as a Deſerter from the Republic, 
and an Apologiſt for a Tyrant. I there- 
fore leave you to your own Meditations, 
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DIALOGUE X 


CHRISTINA, Queen of Sweden, 
Chancellor Ox ENSTIERN. 


CHRISTINA. 
Lob ſeem to avoid me, Oxenſtiern; 
and now we are met, you don't pay 
me the Reverence due to your Queen | 
Have you forgotten that I was your Sove- 


reign ? 


OXENSTIERN, 
I am not your Subject here, Madam; 
but you have forgotten, that you yourſelf 
broke that Bond, and freed me from my 
Allegiance, many Vears before you died, 
by abdicating the Crown, againſt my Ad- 
vice, and the Will of your People. Reve- 
rence here is paid only to Virtue. 


CuRISTINA. 
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CHRISTINA. 


I ſee you have a mind to mortify me for 


aQing againſt your Advice. But my Fame 
does not depend upon your Judgment. 


All Europe admired the Greatneſs of my 
Mind in reſigning a Crown, to dedicate 
myſelf in the Love of the Muſes, and the 
fine Arts; things of which you had no 
taſte m barbarous Sweden, the — of 
Goths and Vandals. 


Ox ENSTIERN. 


There is ſcarce any Mind ro great ſor a 
Crown; but there are many 700 little. Are 
you ſure, Madam, it was Magnanimity, 
that cauſed you to fly from the Govern- 
ment of a Kingdom, which your Ance- 
ſtors, and particularly your heroic Father, 
Guſtavus, had ruled with ſuch Glory? 


CHRISTINA. 
Am] ſure of it? Yes : —— and to con- 
firm my own Judgment, I have that of 
many learned Men and Beaux Eſprits of all 


Countries, who have celebrated my Action 
as the perfection of Heroiſm. 


OXENSTIERN. 
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| OXENSTIERN., 

Thoſe Beaux Eſprits judged according to 
their favourite Paſſion. I have heard 
young Ladies admire Mark Antony for he- 
roically leaving his fleet at the Battle of 
Actium, to follow his Miſtreſs, and loſing 
the World for a Woman. Your Paſſion for 
Literature had much the ſame effect upon 
you. But why did not you indulge it in a 
way more becoming your Birth and your 
Rank ? Why did not you bring the Muſes 
to Sweden, inſtead of running from thence 
to ſeek them in Rome ? For a Prince to en- 
| courage and protect Arts and Sciences, and 
more eſpecially to inſtruct an illiterate Peo- 
ple, and inſpire them with Knowledge, 
fine Taſte, and Politeneſs, 1 is an Ac of true 
Greatneſs. 525 


CnRISTINA, 


The Swedes were too groſs to be refined 
by any Culture which I could have given 
to their half-frozen Souls. Wit and Genius 
require the Influence of a warmer and more 
Southern Climate. | 


OXENSTIERN. 


The Swedes too groſs! No, Madam: 


not even the Ruſſians are too groſs to be 
7 refined, 
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refined, if they- had a great Prince at their 


Head, to inſtruct them. The Swedes have 
ſharp Wits, as keen as their Climate. They 


want nothing but Peace and good Maſters 
ta form them: if once they have thoſe, they 
will make as great a figure in Science as 
Arms,. A100 

10 e HRISTINA, 

1 was too tedious a Work for the Viva. 
city. of my Temper to poliſh Rears into 
Men: I ſhould, haye died of the Spleen be- 
fore [ had made any Proficiency 1 in it, My 

fire was to ſhine among thoſe who were 
able to judge of my Talents. At Paris, at 
Rome, T had the Glory. of ſhewing the 
French and Italian Wits, that the North 


could produce one not inferior to them. 


They ſaw me with Wonder. The Homage 
I had received in my Court at Stockholm 
was paid to my Dignzy,: that which | 
drew from the French, and Roman Acade- 
mies was paid to my Talents, How much 
more glorious, how much more delightfu 
was that Homage than the other! Could 
you have felt the Joy of my Heart, when 
1 faw the greateſt Authors, in the moſt 
learned and civilized Countries of Europe, 
' bringing their Works to me, and ſubmitting 
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the Merit of them to my Deciſions ; when 
I aw the Philoſophers, the Hiſtorians, the 
Poets, the Rhetoricians, the Painters, ' the 


Sculptors, making my Judgment the mea- 


ſure of their Reputation; you would not 
wonder that I preferred the Empire of Wit 
to all other Empire, but eſpecially to the 
contracted Dominions of Sweden. 


OXBNSTIERN, 


0 Great Guſtavus! my ever honoured, 


my adored Maſter! O greateſt of Kings, 
greateſt in Valour, in Virtue, in Wiſdom, 


with what Indignation muſt thy noble Soul 
have looked down from that Heaven where 


thou art enthroned, on thy unworthy, de- 
generate Daughter! With what ſhame muſt 
thou have ſeen her rambling about from 
Court to Court, deprived of her Royal 


{ Dignity, debaſed into a Pedant, a Witling, 
a Smatterer in Sculpture and Painting, re- 


duced to beg or buy flattery from each 
needy Poet, or hireling Rhetoriclan ! My 
Heart bleeds when I think of this Infamy, 
this foul Stain to thy Royal Blood, illuſtri- 
ous Prince! And yet — ” Would to Gop! 
would to Gop! this was all the Pollution 
it ſuffered take 


CHRISTINA. 
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CuntsTINA. 


| Dareſt thou, Oxenſtiern, dareſt thou im- 
pute any Blemiſh to my Honour ? I think 
thou haſt nat the Inſolence even to hint to 
me the affront of ſuch a Suſpicion, 


Orrs TIER N. 
Madam, the World ſcarce reſpects the 


. 


frailties of Queens when they are on their 


Thrones; much leſs when they have thought 
fit to level themſelves to the rank of the 
Vulgar. And if their fame has ſuffered 
unjuſtly by ſcandalous tongues, the way to 
clear it is not by an aſaſination. 

Fe CHRISTINA. 


| Oh! that I were alive again and reſtored 
to my Throne, that I might puniſh the 
Audaciouſneſs of this hoary Traitor! — But, 
ſee! he leaves me, he turns his back on me 


with cool Contempt Alas! do I not de- 
ſerve that Contempt? In ſpite of myſelf I 


muſt own that I do. — O Vanity, how 
ſhort-lived are the pleaſures thou giveſt ! 
I was thy Votary : Thou waſt the God for 
whom I changed my Religion. For thee 
I forſook my Country, my Throne. What 
haſt thou * me back for the Sacrifices I 

3 made 
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made thee? Some Puffs of Incenſe from 
Authors, who either thought their Flattery 
due to the Rank I had held, or hoped to 
advance themſelves by my Recommenda- 
tion, or, at beſt, over-rated my Paſſion for 
Literature, and praiſed me, to raiſe the 
Value of Talents in which they excelled. 
But in the thoughts of viſe Men I ſtand 
very low; and their thoughts alone are the 
true negſure of Ghry. Nothing, I find; 
can give the Mind laſting joy, or Self-Ap- 
probation, but the Conſciouſneſs of having 
performed our Duty well in that Station, 
which it has pleaſed the Divine Providence 


to aſſign to us. The Glory of Virtue is 


ſolid and eternal: All other Fame muſt 
fade away ſoon, like a thin painted Cloud, 
on which the caſual glance of ſome faint 
beams of light has imprinted n R 
and tranſient Colours. 
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'TiTus VESPASIANUS. 
"PuBLius CoRNELivs SciPlo AFRICANUS, 


* 


Tres. 


Jo — Scipio: I can't give Place to 
vou in this. — In other reſpects [ 
A eledge myſelf your Inferior, though 


I was Emperor of Rome and you only her 
- Conſul. I think your Triumph over Car- 
thage more glorious than mine over Judæa: 


but in the Triumph I gained over Love ! 
muſt feel myſelf ſuperior to you, though 
your Continence and Generoſity with re- 
gard to the fair Celtiberian, your Captive, 


has been celebrated ſo highly. 


SCI1IP1 0. 


F ame has been then unjuſt to your Me- 
rit: for my Action has made much more 


Noiſe 
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Noiſe in the World, and been the favourite 


topic of Eloquence i in every * and every 


Connery... 


TiTws. 


It has: and in particular your great 
Hiſtorian Livy has poured forth all the Or- 
naments of his admirable Rhetoric to em- 
belliſh and dignify that Part of your Story. 
I had a great Hiſtorian too, Cornelius Taci- 
tus ; but either from the Brevity which he 


affected in his manner of writing, or from 


the Severity of his nature, which, never 
having felt the Paſſion of Love, thought 
the ſubduing of it too eaſy a Victory to 
deſerve great encomiums, he has beſtowed 
but. three Lines upon my Parting with Be- 
renice, whichcoſt me more pain, and greater 


efforts of Mind, than all = Toils of the . 


Jewiſh War. 


SCIPIO. 


I wiſh to hear from yourſelf the Hor 
of that Parting, and what made it 1 * 


and painful to You. * 
Tirtvs. 
While I ſerved in Paleſtine under the 
Aulpices of my Father, Veſpaſian, I became 


G6 2 acquainted 
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acquainted with Berenice, fiſter to king 
Agrippa, and who was herſelf a Queen 10 
thoſe Countries. She was the moſt beau- 
ful Woman in Aſia; but ſhe had Graces 
more charming ſtill than her Beauty. She 
had all the Inſinuation and Wit of Cleopa- 
tra, without her Co uetry. I loved her, 
and was beloved: ſhe loved my Perſon, 
not my Greatneſs. Her Tenderneſs, her 
Fidelity, ſo inflamed my Paſſion for her, 
and ſhe ſeemed ſo worthy of my Eſteem, 
that I gave her a Promiſe of Marriage. 


8c 0. 


What do I hear? A Roman Senator e 
mit to en a Queen ! | 
TiTvws. 

I expected, Scipio, that your Ears would 
be ſhocked with the Sound of ſuch an Al- 
liance. But conſider that Rome in my time 
was very different from Rome in your's. 
The Republic was in reality changed to a 
Monarchy. Our Emperors had not indeed 
the title of King, but they had the Power. 
The ferocious Pride of our ancient Repub- 
lican Senators had bent itſelf to the obſe- 
quious Complaiſance of a Court. Why 


ſhould I ſuppoſe that in this Point alone 
it 


IE 
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it would continue inflexible? I ad. 
myſelf that the Charms of Berenice, and 
ſill more her Virtues, would overcome an 


old Prejudice, which ſeemed no longer 


founded in reaſon, and diſpoſe my Country 
to approve, at leaſt not condemn, the 
Choice I had made. In this Hope I con- 
tinued, and ſo did Berenice, till the death 
of my Father. Upon that Event the Ro- 
man Empire, and (what ſhe valued more) 
my Hand was due to her by my Engage- 
ments. 


8 1210. 


The Roman Empire due to a Syrian 
Queen ! Oh Rome, how art thou fallen ! 
Accurſed be the Name of Octavius Cæſar, 
who by oppreſſing its Liberty fo. lowered 
the Majeſty of the Republic, that ſuch a 
Thought could come into the mind of a 
brave and a virtuous Roman, nay, of one 
of the beſt of thoſe Emperors that have 
governed the Romans ſince the change of 
their Conſtitution, But did you find the 
Senate and People ſo ſervile, ſo loſt to all 
Senſe of their Honour and Dignity, as to 
comply with your Paſſion, and to affront 


the great Genius of Rome, and the Eyes 


of her tutelary Gods, the Eyes of Jupiter 
G 3 Capitolinus, 
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Capitolinus, with the ſight of a Queen, an 
Afiatic Queen, on the Throne of the 
Czlars? _ Ht pts 


Wes: 


I did not; — they judged of it as you, 
Scipio, judge ; they abhorred, they dif- 
dained it. In vain did J urge to fome of 
my Friends, who repreſented to me the 
Senſe of the Senare and People, that a Mef- 
falina, a Poppæa, diſhonoured the Throne 
of the Cæſars much more than a virtuous 

foreign Princeſs. Their Prejudices were 
unconquerable; I ſaw it was impoſſible for 
me to remove them. But I might have 
uſed my Authority to filence their Mur- 
murs. A liberal Donative to the Soldiers, 
by whom I was loved with the fondeſt Af- 
fection, would have ſecured to me their 
Fidelity, and forced the Senate and People 
to yield to my Inclination. Berenicè knew 
A "this, and with floods of tears, more reſiſtleſs 
ſttill than her Smiles, implored me not to 
ſecrifice her Happineſs and my own to an 
unjuſt Prepoſſeſſion. Shall Town it to you, 
Africanus? My Heart not only pitied, but 
acknowledged the weight and the truth of 
her Reaſons. Yet ſo much did I abhor the 
Idea of Tyranny, ſo much reſpect did I 


Pay 
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pay to the Sentiments of my Subjects, that 
I determined to ſeparate myſelf from her 
for ever, rather than force either the Laws 


or the Prejudices of hag to JO to BY 
Will. | 


SC1P1,0: 7 


Give me thy hand, noble Titus : Thou 
waſt worthy of the Empire; and Scans 
Africanus honours thy Virtue. : 


OY 


| My Virtue can have no greater Reward. 
But, O Scipio, think what my Heart muſt 
have felt, when I took that Reſolution, 
and when I -comirianicated: it to my dear, 
my -unhappy Berenick. Vou ſaw the 
ſtruggle of Maſiniſſa, ehen you forced 
him to give up his beloved Sophoniſba, 
Mine was a harder Conflict. She had 
abandoned him to marry the King of Nu- 
midia. He knew that her ruling Paſſion 
was Ambition, not Love. He could not 
eſteem her, when ſhe quitted a Huſband, 
whom the had ruined, who had loſt his 
Crovrn and his Liberty in the cauſe of her 
Country, and for her fake, to give her Per- 
ſon to Him, the capital Foe of that wretched 
Huſband. He muſt, in ſpite of his Paſſion, 
G 4 have 
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ing than you do yourſelf, to Part with ber 


IF 
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have thought her a falſe, deteſtable Wo- 
man. But I eſteemed Berenice : ſhe de- 
ſerved my Eſteem. I knew ſhe would not 
have accepted the Empire from any other 
hand. Had I been a private Man, ſhe 
would have raiſed- me to her Bed and her 
Throne. Yet I had the Strength, I almoſt 
could ſay, the Hardneſs of Heart, to tell 
her, 1 [could not fulfil my Engagement ; 
to bid her depart from Rome, from my 
ſight ; depart for ever ! What was your 
Conqueſt over youtſelf in giving back to 
her betrothed Lover the Celtiberian Cap- 


tive, compared to this? Indeed that was 


no Conqueſt. I will not diſhonour the 
Virtue of Scipio ſo much as to think, that he 
felt any ſtruggle with himſelf when he did 

A Woman engaged to another, en- 
gaged by Affection as well as by Vows, let 
her have been ever fo beautiful, could raiſe 
in your Heart no Sentiments but Compaſ- 
fion and F riendſhip. To have violated her 
would have been an Act of Brutality, which 
none but a Tarquin could have committed, 
To have detained her would have been 
cruel, But where Love is mutual, where 
the Object beloved ſuffers more in the Part- 


= 
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is a Struggle indeed! It is the hardeſt da- 
criſice e einde, 
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6 it is, and yield you ws 
Palm. But I will own to you, Titus, I 
never knew much of the Tenderneſs you 
deſcribe. Hannibal, Carthage, Rome, the 
Saving of my Country, the Subduing of its 
Rival, theſe filled my thoughts, and left 
no room there for thoſe ſofter Paſſions. 
Thked Women as Amuſements : but they 
never engaged my ſerious Attention. 1 do 
not blame your Senſibility: but, when I 
uſed to go to the Capitol to falt with 
50% E, I never conſulted him about 


Love- Affairs, 1 
Tirvs 


If Ambition alone had governed my 
Soul, as I believe it did your's, I might 
have been a greater, but I ſhould not have 
been a more virtuous Man, nor have de- 
ſerved to be called the * of Human- 
kind. | 
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DIALOGUE XI. 


HEeNRry Duke of Guiss. 
 MACHIAVE I. 


Gurse. 


V AUNT! thou Fiend — I abhor 

thy Sight. — I look upon Thee 

48 * cauſe of my Death, and of all the 

Calamities brought upon the French Na- 

tion, in the moſt cruel and bloody of all 
Civil Wars. | 


M ACHIAVE: Ia 


| 2 the qv of 8 Death! vou a; 
prize me! N 


Yes : — Your pernicious Maxims of Poll- 
cy, imported from Florence with Catherine 
of Medicis, your wicked Diſciple, produced 
in France ſuch a Government, ſuch ifh- 


mulation, ſuch Perfidy, ſuch violent, ruth- 
leſs 


— 
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leſs and ſanguinary Counſels, as threw that 
whole Kingdom into the utmoſt Confuſion, 


and ended my Life by the Swords of Af 
ſaſſins. 


MACHIAVEIL. 


Whoever may have a right to complain 
of my Policy, you, Sir, have not. You 
owed your Greatnels to it, and your deviat- 
ing from it was the cauſe of your Death. 
Hear how I make out both theſe Propo- 
fitions. If it had not been for the Aſſaſſi- 
nation of Admiral Coligni and the Maſſacre 

of the Huguenots, the Strength and Power 
| which that Party would have gained under 
the conduct of ſo able a Chief after the 
Death of your Father, its moſt dangerous 
Enemy, would have been fatal to your 
Greatneſs : nor could you, even with the 
Advantage you drew from that great robe 
of Royal Policy, have acquired the Power 
you afterwards roſe to in the Kingdom of 
France, but by purſuing my Maxims ; by 
availing yourſelf of the name of Religion to 
ſerve the dark Purpoſes of your Ambition; 
and by ſuffering no Reſtraint of Conſcience 
or Fear, not eyen theGuilt of exciting a Civil 
Wer, to ſtop you in the way to Dominion 
and Glory. - Thus far was well, and you 


followed . 
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followed my Leſſons, like a Great Man. But 
here you failed by not rightly obſerving 
thoſe Leſſons : On the Day OF the Barri. 
cades you ſuffered the King to eſcape out 
of Paris, of which you were Maſter, and 
when it was in your power to have lain 
or depoſed him. This was againſt the great 
Rule of my Politics, not to ſtop ſhort in 
Rebellion or Treaſon till the Work i 
compleated, And you were juſtly cenſured 
for it by Pope Sixtus Quintus, a wiſe Poli- 
tician, who faid, you ought to have known 
that when a Subject draws his Sword againſt 
his King he ſhould throw away the Scab- 
bard. Your next Fault was another, Devi- 
ation from my Rules, by putting yourſelf 
in the Power of a Sovereign you had 6 
much offended, Why would you, againſt 
all the Cautions I gave, expoſe your Life 
in the Caſtle of Blois to the Mercy of 
Henry ? What Mercy could you hope from 
him, but ſuch as you found? Impute 
your death therefore, not to my Maxim, 
but to your own Folly in "ng againl! 
them, 


Got 5; 


If neither I, nor Charles the Ninth, nor 
FRY the Third, had ever practiſed your 
| Maxims 


MY + 4 aww as per TO IP COS ROT 
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Maxims at all, they would have reigned 
with Honour and Peace, and I ſhould have 
tiſen by my Courage and Talents to as 
much Greatneſs as it befitted a Subject to 
ſeek. But you led us on into thoſe crooked 
Paths, out 'of which there was no Retreat 
without Danger, nor a Poſſibility of ad- 
vancing without being execrable to all Man- 
kind: and ohoever is fo has all things tb 
fear from that Deteſtation. I will give you 
aProof of this in the fate of a Prince, who 
ought to be your Hero ; becauſe, of all 
Men that ever lived, he acted moſt ſteadily, 
according to the Rules which you have 


laid down, and was a much greater Man 


than Cæſar Borgia, on whoſe conduct you 
have beſtowed ſuch Encomiums; T mean 
Richard the Third, King of England. He 
ſtopped at no Crime that could be of Uſe 
to him: He was a Diſſembler, a Hypocrite, 
a Murderer in cool blood: He gained the 
Crown by cutting off all that ſtood in his 
way without Remorſe or Compaſſion. He 
truſted no body farther than helped his own 
Ends, and was conſiſtent with his own Safe- 
ty. He liberally rewarded all Services done 
him, but would not let the Remembrance 
of them atone for Offences, or fave any 
Man who obſtructed his Views. Neverthe- 

4 leſs, 
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leſs, though his nature ſhrunk from no 
Wickedneſs which could ſerve his Ambi- 
tion, he exerciſed in the higheſt degree all 
thoſe Virtues, both real and feigned, which 
you recommend to the Practice of your 
Prince. He was courageous and prudert 
in War, in Government juſt, ſtrict in the 
Execution of the Laws, and moſt careful, 
by an attentive and vigorous Adminiſtration 
to protect the People againſt any Injuries or 
| Oppreſſions. In all his Actions and Words 
there appeared the higheſt Concern for the 
Honour of the Nation. He was neither 
| greedy of other Mens Wealth, nor profuſe 
of his own : but knew how to give as well 
as to ſave. He profeſſed a moſt edifying 
Senſe of Religion, pretended great Zeal for 
the Reformation of Manners, and was real- 
ly temperate, ſober, and chaſte. Nor did 
he ſhed any Blood, but of thoſe who were 
Obſtacles to his Ambition, and ſuch Ob- 
ſtacles, as he thought could not be remov- 
ed by any other Means. This was a Prince 
quite after your Heart: yet, mark his End. 
The Deteſtation and Horror his Crimes had 
excited in the minds of his Subjects were ſo 
fatal to him, that they enabled an Exil, 


. who had no colourable Nieht to the Crown, 
i ane 
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and whoſe Talents were much inferior to 
his, to invade his Realm and deſtroy him. 


MACHIAV EI. 


This Example, I own, ſeems to be of 
ſome Weight againſt the Truth of my Sy- 
ſtem. But at the ſame time it ſhews, that 
there was nothing ſo new in the Doctrines 
I publiſhed, as to give any reaſon to charge 
me with the Miſchiefs a Kingdom may ſuf- 
fer from crimes committed in it by Men of 
an unquiet and daring Ambition. Human 
Nature is wicked without any teaching. In 
Courts more eſpecially there has been, in all 

Ages, a Policy practiſed, not leſs repugnant 

than mine to the Laws of Humanity and 
Religion. Great Politicians are ſeldom 
Saints. Why am I ſingled out as worſe 


than the reſt? 
GUIs R. | 

There have been, in all times and all 
ſtates, many wicked and impious Politi- 
cians. But Thou art the Firſt that ever 
has taught the Science of Tyranny, reduced 
it to Rules, and inſtructed Men how to ac- 
quire and ſecure it, by Treachery, Perjuries, 
Aſſaſſinations, and with a particular Cau- 


tion, not to be ſtopped by any check of 
the 
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the Conſcience or of the Heart, in the 
courſe of their Crimes; but to puſh them 
as far as may be neceſſary or conducive to 
their Greatneſs and Safety; tho' it ſhould 
carry them ever ſuch horrible Lengths. It 


is this which has given thee a Pre-emi- 
nence in Guilt over all other Stateſmen. 


Macnuiaverl. 


If you had read my book with due care, 
you would have found that I reaſoned upon 
Things as they were, and not as they ought 
zo be: that I did not deſire te make Men 
Uſurpers, or Rebels, or Tyrants, but only 
thewed, if they were ſo, what conduct it 
would be expedient for them to obſerve. 


GUIs E. 


When you were a Miniſter of State in 
Florence, if any Man had publiſhed a 
Book, to inſtruct his Countrymen in the 
Art of Poiſoning, and how to do it with 
the moſt certain Deſtruction to others and 
Security to themſelves, would you have al- 
lowed him to plead in his Juſtification, 
that he did not deſire Men to poiſon their 
Neighbours; but, if they would take ſuch 
evil Methods of mending their fortunes, 


there could be no Harm in letting them 
know, 
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know, what were the moſt effectual Poi- 
ſons, and by what ways they might give 
them without being diſcovered ? Would 
you have thought it a ſufficient Apology 
for him, that he had dropped in his Preface, 
or here and there in his Book, an Exhor- 
tation againſt the committing of Murder ? 
Without all Doubt, as a Magiſtrate con- 
cerned for the Safety of the People of Flo- 
rence and all Mankind, you would have 

puniſhed the Wretch with the utmoſt Seve- 
rity, and taken great care to deſtroy every 
copy of ſo pernicious a Book. Vet your 
own admired Work contains a more bane- 
ful and more helliſh Art. It poiſons States 
and Kingdoms, and ſpreads its Malignity, 
like a general Peſtilence, over the World. 


MACHIAVEL. 


You muſt acknowledge at leaſt, that my 
Diſcourſes on Livy are full of wiſe and vir- 
tuous Maxims and Precepts of Govern- 
ment. 


| GUISE. 
I do confeſs it; but This, I think, rather 
aggravates, than leſſens your Guilt. How 
could you ſtudy and comment on Livy with 


ſuch an acute and — Underſtanding, 
and 
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and afterwards write a Book fo extreamly 
repugnant to all the Leſſons of Policy taught 
by that ſage and moral Hiſtorian? How 
could you, who had ſeen the Picture of 
Virtue ſo amiably drawn by his maſterly 
Hand, and who ſeemed. to be ſenſible your- 
ſelf of its Charms, fall in love with a Fury, 
and ſet up her foul Image, as an Object of 
Warmer to Princes and Kings? 


MachLIAvEI. 


I was ſeduced by my Vanity. — My 
Hinge was formed to love Virtue. But 1 
wanted to be thought à greater Genius in 
Palitics than all who had writ on that Sub- 
ject before. Vanity, Sir, is in Authors a 
Paſſion as ſtrong as Ambition in Princes, 
or rather it is the ſame Paſſion exerting it- 
ſelf in a different way. I was 4 Duke of 
Gmwſe in the Republic of Letters. But my 
Guilt is, I own, more enormous than your's, 
becauſe the bad influences of it reach far- 
ther, and will be more laſting. | 


Gus E. | 
- You have indeed made too many Diſci- 
ples, as well before the times when I lived, 


as during almoſt two centuries which have 


now. "pals ſince your Maxims occaſioned my 
hid 3 11 6 Murder 


— 


Murder at Blois. But your Credit is ſink- 
ing at preſent in Europe. I have been told 


by ſome Shades arrived lately here, that a 
King, with whoſe Fame all Europe re- 


ſounds, has anſwered your Book, and con- 
futed your Doctrines, with a moſt noble 
Air of Scorn and Abhorrence. I am alſo 
aſſured, that in England there is a Great 
and Good King, whoſe whole Life has been 
a continued Oppoſition to your evil Syſtem , 
who has hated all Cruelty, all Fraud, all 
Diſſimulation; whoſe Word has been ſa- 
cred, whoſe Honour inviolate ; who has 


made the Laws of his Kingdom the Rules 


of his Government, and Good Faith and 
aRegard for the Liberty of Mankind the 
Principles of his Conduct to foreign Powers; 
who reigns more abſolutely now in the 
Hearts of his People, and does. greater 
Things by the Confidence they place in 
him, and by the Efforts they make from 
the Zeal of Affection, than any Prince ever 
did, or ever will do, by all the Arts of Ini- 
quity you recommended, 
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DIALOGUE XIII 


VIR G II. HoRACE. 
MzRCURY. SCALIGER the Elder. 


err 


dear Horace, your Company is 
my greateſt Delight, even in the 


| Elyſian Fields. No wonder it was ſo when 


we converſed together in Rome. Never 
had Man ſo genteel, ſo agreeable, ſo eaſy 
a Wit, with a Temper ſo ſocial, ſo gay, 
ſo good-humoured. And then ſuch Inte- 
grity, ſuch Fidelity, ſuch Generoſity in 
your nature ! A Soul fo free from all Envy, 
ſo benevolent, ſo ſincere, fo placable i in its 
Anger, ſo warm and fo conſtant in its Af- 
fections! You were as neceſſary to Mæce- 
nas, as he to Auguſtus. Your Converſa- 
tion ſweetened to him all the cares and 


fatigues of his public Life: Your Gaiety 
cheared 


* 
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cheared his drooping Spirits; and your 
Counſels affiſted him when he wanted Ad- 
vice, For you were capable, my dear Ho- 
race, of counſelling Stateſmen. Your Sa- 
| oxcity, your Diſcretion, your Secreſy, your 
clear Judgment in all Affairs, recommend- 
ed you to the Confidence, not of Mæcenas 
alone, but of Auguſtus himſelf, in no ſmall 
degree; which you nobly made uſe of to 
ſerve your old Friends of the Republican 
Party, and to confirm both the Miniſter 
and the Prince in their Love of mild and 
moderate Meaſures of Government, yet 
ith a ſevere Reſtraint of Licentiouſneſs, 
e moſt dangerous Enemy to the whole 
ommonwealth, 


 HoRacr. 


Io be fo praiſed by Virgil would have 
ut me in Elyſium, while I was alive. — 
And I will own (though Human Vanity is 
ot ſo predominant here in our Hearts) it 
dds to my Happineſs that my Conduct 
nd Character continue to be thought by 
ou not unworthy of your Approbation. 
our own were as perfect as your Poems 
emſelves, that is, as near to Perfection as 
uman Nature will. admit of; though your 
H 3 Modeſty 


Majeſty and Power with which it was ever 
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Modeſty made TM” think they ll We 
Correction. | 

VII GIII. 

Don't talk of my Modeſty. How 
much greater was your's, when you dil. 
claimed the name of a Poet, and would 
allow it to none but to Varius and Me; 
you whoſe Odes are ſo noble, ſo harmoni 
ous, fo ſublime! 


HOo RACE. 


I felt myſelf too inferior to che Digniy 
of that Name. 


VinGi1r, 
I think you did like Auguſtus, 55 he 
declined the Title of Ring, but kept all the 


attended. Even in your Epiſtles and 82 
tires, ' where the Poet was hid, as much a 
he could be, you may well be compared 
to a Prince in Diſguiſe, or in his Hours 
Familiarity with his intimate Friends: the 
Pomp and State were let drop, but the 

Oreatneſß remained. 


OF THE DEAD. | 


HoRACE.: 


(to ſay the Truth) I ſhould do it with a 
worſe Grace, becauſe in ſome of my Odes 
T have not been ſo modeſt in ſpeaking of 

my own Poetry, as in my Epiſtles. But to 
make you know your Pre-eminence over 
me and all Writers of Latin Verſe, I, will 
carry you to Quintilian, the beſt of all 
Roman Critics, who will tell you in what 
Rank you ought to be placed. I hope you 
wil not t pretend to diſpute his Opinion. 6 


Virertk 


Quintilian is indeed an excellent Critic, 
and ſeems as much to delight in giving 
Praiſe to all Merit, as others, who uſurp 
that reſpectable name, in Abuſe and De- 
traction. — But who is this Shade that 
Mercury feems to be bringing this way? I 
never ſaw one that ſtalked with ſuch Pride, 
or had ſo much Arrogance expreſſed in his 
looks ! 


Horace, 


They come towards us Fail, Mere 
ry: 1— What! is this Ghoſt whom you are 
1 4 conduct- 


= 


Well: — I will hot contradi& you; and 
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conducting? Has he any Commands for 
Virgil or Me ? 


MERCURY. 


He is one that has made very free with 
you both. His Name is Julius Czfar Sca- 
liger, and he is by Profeſſion a Critic. 


HoRACE. 


Julius Cæſar Scaliger! He was, I pre- 
ſume, a Dictator in Criticiſm. For my 


Part, I will not pretend to oppoſe his ſove- 


reign Power. I had enough of following 
Brutus at Philippi. Don't think I'll get 
into any new Quarrels here 


MERCURY. 


Talk to him a little : — He'll entertain 
you. I brought him to you an purpoſe, 


HoRACE. 
Virgil, do you accoſt him : — I can't do 
it gravely: I ſhall laugh in his face. 


VII 611. 


Sir, may I preſume to aſk why you wear 
that Frown on your Brow, and caſt your 
Eyes ſo ſuperciliouſly upon Horace and 
Me? I don't remember that Auguſtus ever 

| | looked 
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looked down upon us with ſuch an Air of 
Superiority, when we were his Subjects. 


SCALIGER. 


He was only a Sovereign over your Bo- 

dies, and owed his Power to Violence and 
| Uſurpation. But I have from Nature an 
abſolute Empire over the Wit of all Au- 
thors, who are ſubjected to me as the 
greateſt of Critics or Hypercrztics. 


VII 011. 


Your Juriſdiction is very extenſive:— 
And what Judgments have you been pleaſed 
| to paſs upon Us? 

| SCALIGER. 

You pretend to be ignorant of my De- 
crees ! but they are too well known in the 
other World not to have been reported to 
you here. As for you, Horace, I will tell 
you thus far; becauſe it will pleaſe you. I 
have faid, that I had rather have writ the 


little Dialogue between you and Lydia, than 
have been made King of Arragon. 


HO R Ac E. 


If I were alive, you ſhould give me the- 
Kingdom, and take both the Ode and the 
wife * _ 


x05 
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Girl in return. But did you always pro- 
nounce fo favourably for us? 


SCALIGER. 


No: I was not ſuch a Blockhead. — 
1 have taken both you and Virgil to taſk 
in ſeveral Places of my moſt famous Work. 
Send for it, and read it. — Mercury will 
bring it to you with the firſt learned Ghoſt 


| that arrives here from Europe. There is 


Inſtruction for you in it. I don't flatter 


"you, Gentlemen, — But it was my Whim 


to commend that little Ode; and. I never 
do things by Halves. When I give Praiſe, 
it is with a liberal Hand, to ſhew my 
Royal Magnificence. But I generally 
blame, to exert all the Vigour of my Cen- 
ſorian Power, and keep my ee in 
Ae. 296k 


Tos ae 


| Yau did not confine your Emplic to 
Poets; you exerciſed it, no doubt, over 


all other Writers, 


SCALIGER. 
I was a Divine, a Philoſopher, a Stateſ- 
man, an Orator, an Hiſtorian, a Poet, 


without doin g the Drudgery of any of 
theſe, 


or TjHB PRAD. 
theſe, but only by cenſuring thoſe who 
did, and ſhewing thereby the Superiority 
I had over them all in their ſeveral Ta- 


lents. 


HoRacn.. jo | 
A ſhort way indeed to univerſal Fame 1 


And I ſuppoſe you were very peremptory 
in your Deciſions. 


SCALIGER, 
Peremptory ! Ay. — If any Man dared 
to contradict my Opinions, I called-him a 


Dunce, a Raſcal, a Villain, and frighted 
the fellow out of his Wits. 


But what ſaid the reſt of Mankind to 
this Method of Dulpytation will & 


SCALIGER, 


They generally believed me bed of 
the confidence of my Afﬀertions; and 
thought I could not be ſo inſolent, or fo 
angry, if I was not very ſure of being in 
the Right, Beſides, in my Controverſies, 
I had a great. help from the Language 1 


wrote in: For one can ſcold and call names 
with 
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with 4 much better Grace in Latin than 
French, or any tame, modern ton * 


HO R Ac E. 


Have not I heard, that you pretended 
to derive your Deſcent from the Princes 
of Verona ? 


—, SCALIGER. 
Pretended ! do you pretend to deny it? 


MOORkACYR, 


Not I indeed: — Genealogy is not my 
Seience. If you ſhould claim to deſcend 
from King Midas, I would not- diſpute it. 


T2074 TL. 


J wonder, Scaliger, that you ſtooped to 
ſo low an Ambition. Was it not greater 
to reign over all Mount Parnaſſus than over 

2 * Italian State? 


SCALFGER: 


You fay well. I muſt own I was 
there in an Error, and condeſcended too 
much to vulgar Opinion. The ignorant 
Multitade think that a Prince is a greater 

Mn than a Critic. Their Folly made me 
BR, 7 deſire 
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deſire to claim Kindred with the Scalas of 
Verona, 


HK 


Pray, Mercury, how -· do you mean to 
diſpoſe of this Auguſt Perſon? You can't 
think it proper to leave him with Us. — 


He muſt be placed with the Demigods ; he 
muſt go to Olympus. 


MERCURY. 


Be not afraid. — I don't intend he ſhall 


trouble you long. I brought him hither 
to ſhew you a Creature you never had 
ſeen, and to divert myſelf with your Sur- 
prize. Whatever thoughts you may have 
of him, he is the Chief of all modern 
Critics, the moſt renowned Captain of that 
dreadful Band. And before he went mad, 
he had, I aſſure you, good Parts, and great 
Learning. But I will now explain to you 
the original Cauſe of the Abſurdities he 
has uttered. His Mind was formed, like 
ſome Perſpective Glaſſes, in ſuch a manner, 
that it either diminiſhed or magnified all 
Objects too much; but above all others it 
magnified him to himſelf. This made 
him fo proud that it quite turned his 

Brain, 
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Brain. Now I have had my Sport with 
him, I think it will be an Act of Charity 
in me to reſtore him to his Senſes; or ra- 
ther to give what Nature denied him, a 
rational Judgment. You ſhall ſee what 
a Change I will work in him at once. — 
Come hither, Scaliger. — By this Touch 
I give thee Power to ſee Things as they 
are, and among othets thyſelf. — Look, 
Gentlemen, how his Countenance is fallen 
in a moment! Hear what he ſays: — He 


is talking to himſelf. 


SCALIGER. 


Bleſs me ! with what Perſons have [I 
been diſcourſing! With Virgil and Ho- 
race! How durſt I open my lips in their 
Preſence? How could I preſume to ap- 
pear in their Sight? For what am I? A 
Head ſtuffed with a4 Lumber of Learn- 
ing, a little petulant Wit; and no Senſe.— 
Good Mercury, I beſeech you, let me retire 
from a Company, for which I know I am 
very unfit. Let me go and hide my head 
In the deepeft ſhade of that Grove which 
F fee in the Valley. When I have per- 
formed a Quarantine there, I will craw! 
dn my knees to the feet of thoſe great and 

illuſtrious 
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illuſtrious Shades whom I have offended, 
and beg them to ſee me burn my imperti-- 


— Os 


nent books of Criticiſm, in the fiery 8 
lows of Phlegethon, with my own Hands, 


MERCURY. 


Go, and do Penance. Thou mayeſt 
then ſcape the Judgment of Minos. This 
Mortification of knowing thyſelf is Dam- 
nation ſufficient to atone for thy Arrogance 
in the other World. 
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DIALOGUE XIV. 


POP E. 


BOI L E A Uu. 


BOILE Au. 


R. Pope, you have done me great 
Honour. I am told, that you 
made me your Model in Poetry, and 
walked on Parnaſſus in the ſame Paths 
which I had trod. 
or. | 
We both followed Herace: but in our 
manner of Imitation, and in the turn of 
our natural Genius, there was I believe a 
great deal of Reſemblance, which I am 
proud that others obſerve. Our Tempers 
too were the ſame in many reſpects. They 
were both very warm with the Love of 
good Morals, true Wit, and ſound Learn- 


ing, and fond of the Glory of our being their 
Champions. 


or THE DEAD. | 
Champions. But they were too irrit@le, 


and too eafily hurt by Offences, even from 


the loweſt of Men, We turned the keen 
Edge of our Wit againſt thoſe whom it 
was more a Shame to contend with than 
an Honour to vanquiſh. Yet our Muſe 
was not always ſevere and 1}}-humoured. 
She could ſmile on our Friends, and under- 
ſtood how to praiſe as well as to blame. 


BOIL EAV. 


It would perhaps have been better if in 
ſome inſtances we had neither praiſed nor 
| blamed ſo much. But in Panegyric and 
Satire Moderation is thought to be flat and 
inſipid. 
| PoPE. 


| Moderation is a cold unpoetical Virtue. 

Mere Hiſtorical Truth ſhould be written in 
Proſe. And therefore I think you did very 
well to burn your Hiſtory of Louis le Grand, 
and truſt his fame, and your own, to your 
Poems, | | 


BoiLEAVU. 
When thoſe Poems were written he was 


the Idol ot the French Nation as much as 


mine, If You and I had not known how 
I to 
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ciſm may well be compared with your Art 
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ſober Senſe of Mankind, we ſhould not 
have been the favourite Authors of the 
French and the Engliſh, nor have acquired 
that kind of deſpotic Authority in the Em- 
pire of Wit, which we both held as long 
as we lived. 


Por. 


The Praiſe which My Friends had from 
me was unbought. In this, at leaſt, I may 


' boaſt a Superiority over the penfioned Boi- 


- 


leau. 


BoILEAVU. 


A Penſion in France was an honourable 
Diſtinction. Had you been a Frenchman 
you would have ſought it; had I been an 
Engliſhman I ſhould have declined it. If 
our Merit in other reſpects be the ſame, 
this will not make a great Difference in it. 


POP E. 


It is not for me to draw a Compariſon 
between our Works. But, if I may be- 
lieve the beſt Critics with whom I have 
talked, my Rape of the Lock is not infe- 
rior to your Lutrin ; and my Art of Critt- 


9 
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Poetry: my Ethic E Pifiles are thought 
at leaſt to be equal to your's, and my Sa- 
ires much better. 


BoIiLEAVU. 


Hold, Mr. Pope. — It there really is 
uch a Sympathy in our Natures as you 
ave ſuppoſed, there may be reaſon to fear, 
at, if we go on comparing our Works, 


e ſhall not part in good Friendſhip, 


PO pP E. 


No, no: — the mild Air of the Elyſian 
ields has ſoftened my temper, as I pre- 
me it has your's. But in truth our repu- 
tions are nearly on a Level. We both of 
& carried the Beauty of our Niclion, and 
e Harmony of _our Numbers, to the 
pheſt Perfection that our Languages 
ould admit. Our Poems were laboured 
dd poliſhed to the utmoſt degree of Cor- 
neſs, yet without loſing their Fire, or 
e pleaſing Appearance of Freedom and 
ſe, The Spirit of the Ancients ſeemed 
animate all of them ; and we both bor- 
wed much from thoſe excellent Maſters ; 
ough You perhaps more than I: but our 
tations had ſtill an Original Air. 


r 
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BOI ILIE Av. 


T will confeſs, Sir, (to ſhew you thi 
the Elyſian Climate has had its proper e 
fects upon me) I will fairly confeſs, with 
out any ill humour, that in your Templof 
Fame, your Windſor Foreſt, your Eliſa 
Abelard, and ſome other Pieces you vm 
in your Youth, there is more Imaginatia 
more Sweetneſs, more Fire of Poetry, th 
in any of mine. I will alſo allow, that 
hit the Manner of Horace, and 2e fly Dn 
cacy of his Wit more exactly than I, or th 
any other Man who has writ ſince his tin 


POP E. 
What do you think of my Homer? 


BO ILE A V. 


Your Homer is the moſt ſpirited, | 
moſt poctical, the moſt elegant, the n 
pleaſing Tranſlation, that ever was mat 
any ancient Poem; tho' not ſo much in 
manner of the Original, or fo exact to 
Senſe in all Places, as might be defired. 
when I confider the Years you ſpent 1 
Work, and how many fine original Fa 
you might with leſs difficulty have prod 


in that time, I can't but regret that 
, 
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ſhould have employed your Talents in a 
way, wherein their full Energy could not 
be ſeen. A great Poet, tied down to a 
tedious Tranſlation, is a Columbus chained to 
n Oar. What new Regions of Fancy 
might you have explored, if you could 
have freely expanded your Sails, and ſteered 
your own Courſe, under the conduct of 
your own Genius! — But I am ſtill more 
angry with you for your Edition of Shake- 
ſpear, The Work of an Editor was below 
you, and your mind was unfit for the 
Drudgery of it. Would any body think 
of employing a Raphael to clean an old 


Picture? How could you, Sir, undertake. 


ſuch a Taſk ? 


POP E. 


The principal Cauſe of it was my great 
Zeal for the Honour of Shakeſpear: and, 
it you knew all his beauties as well as I, 
you would not be ſurprized at that Zeal. 
No other Author had ever ſo copious, ſo 
| bold, ſo creative an Imagination, with ſo 
perfect a Knowledge of the Paſſions, the 
Humours, and Sentiments of Mankind. 
He painted all Characters, from TTeroes 


and Kings, down to Innkeepers and Pea- 
18 ſants, 
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ſants, with equal Truth and equal Fore, 
If Human Nature was quite deſtroyed, and 
no Monument left of it except his Works, 
other Beings might know what Man u 
from thoſe Writings. 


BOI LE Av. 


Your Account of him is juſt: and, tho 
I find the moſt ſhocking Abſurdities in his 
Plays; Abſurdities which no Critic of ny 
Nation can pardon, yet I admire him as: 
Prodigy of Genius and Parts. 


PoPE. 


You would admire him ſtill more, if you 
could have the pleaſure to ſce the chit 
Characters in all his beſt Plays repreſented 
by an Actor, who appeared on the Stage 
a little before I left the World. He hs 
ſhewn the Engliſh Nation more Excel 
lencies in Shakeſpear, than ever the quick: 
eſt Wits could diſcern, and has imprinted 
them on the Heart with a livelier Sent 
than the moſt ſenſible natures could fee 


without his Help. 


BOILE Au. 


The Variety, Spirit, and Force of hi 
Action have been much praiſed to me Þ 
i man 
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many of his Countrymen, whoſe Shades 
I converſe with, and who all ſpeak of him 
as we do of Baron, our moſt admired 
Actor. I have alſo heard of another, who 
has now left the Stage, but who filled, with 
great Dignity, Force, and Elevation, ſome 


ET ragic Parts; and excelled ſo much in the 


Comic, that none ever has gained a higher 
Applaule. 


PO P k. 


He was indeed a moſt perfect Comedian. 
In the part of Falſaſt particularly, wherein 
the utmoſt force of Shakeſpear's Humour 
appears, he attained to ſuch Perfection, 
that he was not an Aer ; ; he was the 
Man deſcribed by Shakeſpear; he was 
Falſtaff himſelf ! 


BOILE Au. 


That Character is not well underſtood 
by the French. Some of our Critics ſup- 
poſe it belongs, not to Comedy, but to 
Farce: whereas the Engliſh ſee in it the 
fineſt and higheſt Strokes of natural Hu- 
mour. Nature perhaps may vary ſo much 
in different Countries, particularly with re- 
gard to humourous Characters, as to account 
for theſe different Judgments. But don't 

14 you 
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you allow, Mr. Pope, that our Tragic and 
Comic Writers are, upon the whole, more 
perſe& than your's? If you deny it, I think 
I will appeal to the Athenians, the only 
Judges who are qualified to decide the 
Diſpute. I will refer it to Euripides, So- 
phocles, and Menander. 


POP r. 

I am afraid of theſe Judges : for I ſee 
them continually walking hand in hand, 
and engaged in the moſt friendly Diſcourſe 
with Corneille, Racine, and Moliere. Our 
Dramatic Writers ſeem not ſo fond of their 
company : they ſometimes ſhove rudely by 
them, and give themſelves Airs of Supe- 
riority. They light their Reprimands, and 
laugh at their Precepts. In ſhort, they will 
be tried by their Country alone; and that 
Judicature 1s partial, 


BOILE A v. 


Well; I will preſs this Queſtion no far- 
ther. — But this let me aſk you; Which 
do you prefer, Racine, or Corneille? 


The Athalia of Racine is in my. Judg- 
ment equal to the ſublimeſt Plays of Cor- 
| | neille, 
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neille, and the tender Paſſions are certainly 
touched by that elegant and moſt pathetic 
Writer, with a much finer hand. He is 
alſo by far more correct than the other, 
and more harmonious and noble in his 
Verſification. 


Bei 


The particular Friendſhip J had with 
Racine, and my Partiality for his Writings, 
make me hear with great pleaſure the Pre- 
ference given to him above Corneille by ſo 
judicious a Critic as You. 


PO p E. 


My Opinion is not ſo deciſive in favour of 
him as you ſuppoſe. That he excelled his 
Competitor in the Points I have mentioned 
can't I think be denied. But the Spirit and 
Majeſty of ancient Rome were never ſo 
well and truly expreſſed as they are by 
| Corneille. Nor has any French Writer 
ſuch a maſculine Strength and Greatneſs of 
Thought. — Racine is the Swan deſcribed 
by ancient Poets, which riſes on downy 
Wings to the Clouds, and fings a fweet, 
but a gentle and plaintive Note. Corneille 
is the Eagle, which ſoars to the Skies on 
bold and ſounding Pinions, and fears not 
to 
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to perch on the Scepter of Jupiter, or to 
bear in his Pounces the Lightning of the 


Gods. 


BoiLEAU. 
I am glad to find, Mr. Pope, that in 


praiſing Corneille you run into Poetry, 
which is not the language of ſober Criti- 
ciſm, though I own it is ſometimes uſed by 


Longinus. 


PO pP E. | 


I caught the Fire from the Idea of Cor- 
neille.;: — But let me now, in my turn, 
defire your Opinion of our Epic Poet, 
Milton. | 


BOI L 2. A U. 


Longinus perhaps would prefer him to 
all other Writers: for he excells even Ho- 
mer in the Sublime. But other Critics, 
who require Variety, and Agreeableneſs, 
and a correct Regularity of Thought and 
Deſign in an Epic Poem; who can endure 
no Abſurdities, no extravagant Fictions, 


would place him far below Virgil. 


PO p E. 


His Genius was indeed ſo vaſt and 


ſublime, that his Work ſeems beyond 
the 
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the Limits of. Criticiſm ; as his Subje& is 
beyond the Limits of Nature. The bright 
and exceſſive Blaze of poetical Fire, which 
ſhines in ſo many Parts of his Poem, will 
hardly permit one to ſee its Faults. Bur 
that it has Faults, and great ones too, can- 
not be denied. 


BOILEZ AU. 


The Taſte of your Countrymen is very 


much changed ſince the days of Charles 
the Second, when Dryden was thought a 
greater Poet than Milton! 


PO P E. 


The Politics of Milton at that time 
brought his Poetry into diſgrace: for it is 
a rule with the Engliſh; they never will 
ſee any. Good in a Man whoſe Politics 
they diſlike. But, as their Notions of Go- 
vernment are ſubje&t to Change, Men of 
Parts have their turn of being admired, 
after having been lighted ; and thoſe who 


had before been in Vogue are deſpiſed. / 


This happened to Dryden as well as to 
Milton. He lived to ſee his Writings, to- 
gether with his Politics, quite out of Fa- 
ſhion. But, even in the days of his higheſt 


Proſperity, when the Generality of the 


People 
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People admired his A/manzor, and thought 


his Indian Emperor the perfection of Tra- 


gedy, the Duke of Buckingham, and 
Lord Rocheſter, the two wittieſt Noble- 
men our Country has produced, attacked 
his Fame, and turned the Rants of his 
Heroes, the Jargon of his Spirits, and the 
Abſurdity of his Plots, into juſt Ridicule. 


BOILE Au. 


Vou have made him Amends by the 
Praiſe you have given him in ſome of your 
Writings. 


POP E. 

I owed him that Praiſe, as my Maſter 
in the Art of Verſification. Yet I will 
freely ſubſcribe to the Cenſures which have 
been paſſed on many of his Works. I will 


deliver him up to the Critics to be mangled 


and torn by them as much as they pleaſe. 
But when they have pulled off every 
part of him which is not too hard for 


their Teeth, there will remain ſtill enough 


to make a great Poet. You, Sir, I am 
ſure, will particularly admire him as an 
excellent Satiriſt. His AbJalom and Achi- 
tophel, and his Mac Flecno, are Maſter- 
pieces, in that way of Writing. But his 

"hh Muſe 
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Muſe had endowed him with various Pow- 
ers. His Ode on the Feaſt of Alexander 
is perhaps the moſt perfect of all Lyric 
Poems that modern times have produced. 
His Tales, though compoſed in a very old 
Age, and though ſome of the Subjects are 
not well choſen, have great Spirit and a 
rich Vein of Poetry in them. Even the 


worſt of his Plays have very fine Verſes 


embroidered into them; and the Duke of 
Buckingham muſt himſelf have approved 
the greateſt part of his Don Sebuſtian, his 


All for Love, and his Spaniſh Friar. The 


moſt inexcuſable Fault of his Comedies is 
the Immorality, Prophaneneſs, and Inde- 
cency in them: but I am ſorry to ſay, all 
our Comic Writers, except Shakeſpear, 
Johnſon, and Steel, have that Fault, 
Fletcher is ſhocking. Etheridge, Wy- 
cherley, Congreve, Vanbrugh and Far- 
quhar have painted the Manners of the 
times when they wrote, with a Maſterly 
Hand; but they are too often ſuch Man- 


ners, that a virtuous Man, and much more 


a virtuous Woman, mult be greatly offend- 


ed at the Repreſentation. In this reſpect 
the French Stage is far better than our's. 
That is indeed a School of Morality. Folly 
is laughed at; but Vice is expoſed in moſt of 


their 
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their Comedies to Contempt and to Hatred. 
No falſe colours are laid on, to conceal her 
Deformity, and make her appear an agree- 
able Object; but thoſe with which ſhe 
paints herſelf are there taken off. 


BOILE Au. 


I wiſh I could ſay, that ſome of our beſt 
Writers in other Ways had not been as 
guilty as your Comic Poets, of the heinous 
Offence of debauching the Muſes, My 
Friend, La Fontaine, in ſome of his Tales, 
is as faulty in that, as he is admirable in 
other reſpects. 


P Oo P E. 


He has indeed been too wanton and 
ſportive with Vice. But I agree with you 
in admiring the natural Spirit and Eaſe of 
his Wit, that Simplicity mixed with Ele- 
gance and juſtneſs of Thought, which 
characteriſes his Genius, and makes it 
ſeem quite original, though all the Matter 
of his Writings is borrowed from others, 


BoiLEAU. 


I think you have a Writer not inferior 
to him in the beſt of his Tales, and who 
ſeems 


8 
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ems to have copied his manner. I mean 
Mr. Prior. d a 


PO p E. 


There is much Reſemblance in their 
manner: but there is alſo ſome Differ- 


ence. Prior, I think, had more Judgment, 


La Fontaine more Simplicity. The former 
owed much to Art and Learning: the 
latter all to Nature. But Prior's Harp had 
more Strings to it than La Fontaine's. He 
was a fine Poet in many different ways: 
La Fontaine but in one. 


B0O1LE Au. 


There is a Writer of Heroic Poetry, who 
lived before Milton, and whom ſome of 
your Countrymen praiſe very highly; tho 
he is little known in France. I fee him 
ſometimes with Homer and Virgil, but 


oftener with Taſſo and Arioſto. 


PO P E. 


I underſtand you mean Spenſer. He 
had a great Poetical Genius. There is a 
Force and a Beauty in ſome of his Images 
and his Deſcriptions, equal to any in the 
beſt of thoſe Writers you have ſeen him 


converſe with. But he had not always 
the 
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the Art of Shading his Pictures. He brings 
the minute and diſagreeable Parts too much 
into ſight; and with many ſublime and 
noble Ideas mingles too frequently vulgar 
and mean. His Poem is Moral and Alle- 
gorical : but the Allegory, being continued 
throughout the whole Work, fatigues the 
Mind: and as every Canto has a different 
Fable, and a different Heroe, there is no 
Paſſion to intereſt the Heart in the Whole, 
nor any permanent Object to fix the At- 
tention. Had he choſen a Subject proper 
for Epic Poetry, he ſeems to have had 
Elevation and Strength in his Genius ſuf— 
ficient to make him 4 great Epic Poet: 
but now he can hardly be ranked in that 
Claſs. | 


BoiLEtAVU. 


Who 1s the Poet but lately arrived in 
Elyſium, whom I faw Spenſer lead in, 
and preſent him to Virgil, as a Writer re- 
lated to him in his Georgics? There was 
on his Head a Garland compoſed of. the 
Flowers that blow in every Scaſon, with 
Evergreens intermixed. But over it hung 
a Cloud, which ſometimes obſcured it, and 
would ſcarce let me ſee the face of the 
Poet! 


POP F. 


"OF THE DE AD. C1 


PoPE. 

By your Deſcription it muſt be Thomſon, 
He painted Nature exactly, and with great 
3 of Pencil. His Imagination was 
rich, extenſive, ſublime: but his Diction 
was frequently obſcure and affefted. Nor 
did he know when to /p, or what to 
reject. 


BO ILE Av. 


I ſhould ſuppoſe he wrote Tragedies upon 
the Greek Model. For he is often admitted 
into the Grove of Euripides, and ſeems to 
be in particular Favour with that great 
Tragic Poet. 


PO p E. 


He enjoys that Diſtinction both as a T. 
gedian, and as a Moraliſti. For, not only 
in his Plays, but all his other Works, there 
is an inſtructive Morality, rendered more 
touching, by the fine and delicate Senti- 
ments of a moſt tender and feeling Heart, 


Bo1lLEAVU. 


St. Evremond has brought me acquaint- 
ed with Waller. — I was ſurprized to find 
in his Works a Politeneſs and Gallantry 

K equal 


DFN EVO. Fs 
equal to the moſt gallant of our Writers. 
Sarrazin and Voiture did not praiſe the 
Ladies, to whom they made court, more 
genteelly than he; and there is in his 
Verſes a Spirit of Poetry not to be found 
in any of theirs. Some of his Lines upon 
Sachariſſa are even ſublime. In his com- 
pariſon between himſelf and Apollo, as the 
Lover of Daphne, and in that between 
Amoret and Sachariſſa, there is a Fineſe 
and Beauty of Wit, that the moſt elegant 
and refined of our Writers have never ex- 
ceeded. But his Epiſtle to Cromwell, and 
his Poem on the Death of that great, wick- 
ed Man, are writ with a Force and Great- 
neſs of Manner, which, though there are 
blemiſhes in them, give him a rank among 
the Poets of the firſt Claſs. 


£ 


POPE. 


Mr. Waller was doubtleſs a very fine 
Writer. His Muſe. was as well qualified 
as the Graces themſelves to dreſs out a 
Venus; and he could even - adorn the 
brows of a Conqueror with the moſt fra- 


grant and beautiful Wreaths, But he had 


ſome lo and puerile thoughts, which un- 
accountably mixed with the elegant and the 
noble, like School-boys or Mob admitted 


into 


> $#/r& DEAD? 
into a Palace. There was an Intempe- 
| rance and a Wantonneſs in his Wit which 
he could not reſtrain. He wrote little to 
the Underſtanding, and leſs to the Heart; 
but he frequently charms the Imagination, 
and ſometimes 1s able to ſtrike it with 
flaſhes of the higheſt Sublime. — We 
had alſo in England another Poet of 'the 
fame Age, extreamly admired by all his 
Contemporaries, in whoſe Works there is 
ſtill a greater Redundancy of Imagination, 
more Affectation of Wit, a worſe Taſte, 
and leſs Judgment: but he touched the 
Heart more, and had much finer Feel- 
ings. — I mean Mr. Cowley. 


BOILEZEAuu. 


have been often ſollicited to admire 
his Writings, by his Friend, Dr. Spratt. 
He ſeems to me a great Wit, and a very 
good Man, but not a good Poet. Of 
| late I hear he is ſunk very much in the 
| Opinion of the -Engliſh. Yet I cannot 
but think, that if ſome of the Superfluities 
of his Wit were given by Apollo to ſome 
of their modern Bards, who write com- 
mon- place Morals in very ſmooth Verſe, 
without any Abſurdity, but without one 
new Thought, or one wel Spark of Ima- 
K 2 gination, 
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gination, it would be a great Favour to 
them, and do them more Good, than al 


the Rules in my Art of 4 and 858 
f Ctideam. 


17 


PO y E. 


I am much of your mind. — But when 
I left the World, I left in England ſome 
Poets, whom you will admire, not only 
for the Harmony, and Correctneſs, but the 
Spirit, and Genius, which appear in their 
_ Writings. Fame will bring their Works t. 
you when they are dead: but ſhe ſeldom i 
fond of doing juſtice to the living, 


'+ BOILEAT; 


France too has produced ſome excellen 
Writers, who were not yet known at the 
time of my Death. —Of one particular 
1 hear Wonders. Fame to Him is as kind 
. as if he had been dead a thouſand Year, 
. She brings his Praiſes to me from gll Pam 
of Europe. I dare ſay you gueſs that! | 
ſpeak of Voltaire. 


| POPE. | 
n Ido, and eſteem him a wonderful Ge 
nius. When the King of Pruſſia drev 
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him from Paris to Berlin, he had a whole 


Academy of Belles Lettres in Him alone. 


But that Prince has himſelf ſuch Talents for 
Poetry as no other Monarch has ever poſ- 
| ſefled. Voltaire has taught him his Art, 
and has left him his Lyre. Tt is amazing 


that, amidſt the Tumult of Arms, a King 
ſo employed in the greateſt Affairs, ſnould 
touch that Lyre ſo ſweetly, and draw from 


it Notes, which Alczus or Horace would- 
have heard with Delight. What an aſto- 


niſhing Compaſs and Force muſt there be 
in his Mind, what an Heroic Tranquillity 


and Firmneſs in his Heart, that he can, 


one day, compoſe an Ode or Epiſtle in 


the moſt· elegant Verſe, and the next, fight 


2 Battle with the conduct and courage of 
2 Guſtavus Adolphus ! 


BoIiLEAU. 


I enyy Voltaire ſo noble a Subject both 
for his Verſe and his Proſe. But if that 


"WW Prince will write his own Commentaries, he 


will want no Hiſtorian. 


PO x. 


Voltaire is, I hear, retired from Berlin 
to the 5 of Geneva. It does great 
1 Honour 


* 
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Honour to Swiſſerland, but not much; to 
France, that the ineſt Wit ſhe has left to 
boaſt of ſhould chuſe a Country-Houſe at 
the foot of the Alps, rather than Paris, or 
any Villa in the Neighbourhood of that 
City, for the Retreat of his Age. 


BOTILE Av. 

I am told that in France he did not uſe 
his Wit with ſo much Diſcretion as I did 
mine. And eyen his Exile, I fear, has not 
taught him enough to curb its Exceſſes. 
There is in moſt of his Writings a noble 
and Philoſophical Freedom of Thought, 
which may be reckoned amongſt their 
higheſt Perfections: but all Liberty has 
its Bounds; beyond which if it goes, it 
changes its Nature, Would to Heaven he 
would reflect, before he comes Hither, that 
his Works will out-live him and do Good 
or Harm through ſeveral Ages; that many 
Nations will read them; and that the 
Judgment paſt here on the Writer himſelf 
will be according to, the Defign and Ten- 
dency of them, and to the extent of their 
good or evil Effects. | 


* 


* * 


» 
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PoPE. 


It would be well for all Europe, if other 
Wits of your country, who give the Tone 
to the preſent Age, had the fame ſerious 

Thoughts that you with to Voltaire. Witty 
Writings, directed to ſerve the good ends 
of Religion and Virtue, are like the Lights 
hung out in a Pharos, to guide the Mari- 

ners ſafe through dangerous Seas: But the 
Brightneſs of thoſe, that are impious orim- 


moral, ſhines only to betray, and lead * 


to Deſtruction. 


* 


Renan 


. your Countrymen lately had * 


ſuch tteacherous Guides? 


PoPE. 


Too many; and they have been fol- 
lowed too much: I ſpeak it with Sorrow.— 
Would to Gop that both England and 
France may now learn, that true Wiſdom 
is Virtue, and true Virtue Religion. Falſe 
Philoſophy will not then miſlead and cor- 
rupt them. I alſo could wiſh that a Taſte 
for the Frivolous may not prevail too much 
in the French. They trifle agreeably ; but 
there is a great difference between gathering 

a | Flowers 
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Flowers at the foot of Parnaſſus, and climb. 
ing the arduous Heights of the Mountain, 
The laſt muſt be done by thoſe who aſpire 


to the Temple of Fame; and to do it re- 


quires both Labour and Strength. If the 


preſent Mode ſhould prevail much longer 
in France, your Countrymen will be all too 


lazy or weak to attempt ſuch an Enter- 


„But I would have them continue 
the Rivals of the Engliſh in vigorous Wit 


and uſeful Learning. The Competition is 
good for both Nations. May they contend 
for the Palm of Genius and Science till the 


end of the World; and may that Conten- 
tion be friendly, not hoſtile! There is no- 


thing which ſo contracts and debaſes the 


Mind as National Envy. True Wit, like 
true Virtue, loves its own Image, in what. 
ever Part of the Globe it is found. 


DIALOGUE 
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DIALOGUE RXV: 


OCTAVIA—PoOoRTIA— AR RIA. 


Po RT IA. 


OW has it happened, Octavia, that 

Arria and I, who have higher Places 
than you in the Temple of Fame, ſhould 
have a lower here in Elyſium? We are told, 
that the Virtues you ſhewed, as a Wife, 
were greater than our's. Be ſo good as to 
explain to us what were thoſe Virtues. It 
is the Privilege of this happy Place, that 
one can bear Superiority without Mortifi- 
cation. The Jealouſy of Precedence died 
with the reſt of our Mortal Frailties. Tell 
us then your own Story. We will fit down 
in this Myrtle Grove, and liſten to it with 
Pleaſure, 


OcTAVIA, 


Noble Ladies, the Pride of our Sex and 
of Rome, I will not refuſe to obey your 


Commands, 


Commands, though it recalls to my Mind 
ſome Scenes which my Heart would wiſh 
to forget. There can be but one reaſon 
hy Minos ſhould have given a Preference 
here to my conjugal Virtues ; and that is, 
that the Frial of them was harder than 


your's. 
A 4.2.1, * 


What! Madam; harder than to die for 
your Huſband ? We died for our's. 


OcTAVIA. 
You did, for Huſbands who loved yon, 


and were the moſt virtuous Men of the 
Ages they lived in; who truſted you with 
their Lives, their Honour, their Fame. 
To outlive ſuch Huſbands is harder than 
to die for them, or with them. But Ma 
Antony, to whom my Brother, for reaſons 
of State, gave my Hand, loved anothe- 
not me. And yet he has told me himſelf | 
was handſomer than his Cleopatra. Younger 
I certainly was; and to Men Hut is gene- 
rally a charm ſufficient to turn the Scale in 
one's favour. I had been uſed to be loved: 
I was loved by Marcellus. Antony faid he 
loved me, when he pledged to me his 


Faith. Perhaps he did for a time: a ney 
; handſome 
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handſome Woman might, from his natural 
Inconſtancy, make him forget his former. 
Attachment. He was but too amiable. 
His very Vices had charms beyond other 
Mens Virtues. Such Spirit! ſuch Fire! 
ſuch a towering Pride! He ſeemed made 
to command; to govern the World; to 
govern it with ſuch Eaſe, that the Weight 
of it did not rob him of an hour of Plea- 
ſure. And while his Inclination for me 
continued, this haughty Lord of Mankind, 
who could hardly bring his high Spirit to 
treat my Brother, his Partner in Empire, 
with proper reſpect, was as ſubmiſſive to 
me, as obedient to every wiſh of my 
Heart, as the moſt humble Lover that ever 
ſighed in the Vales of Arcadia. Thus he 
ſeduced my Affection from the Manes of 
Marcellus, and fixed it on himſelf. He 
fixed it, Ladies (I own it with Shame) 
more fondly than it had ever been fixed 
on Marcellus. And when he had done fo, 
he corned me, he left me, he returned ta 
Cleopatra. Think wholT was :— the ſiſter 
of Cæſar, ſacrificed to a vile Egyptian 
Queen, . the Harlot of Julius, the Diſgrace 
of her Sex. Every Outrage was added to 
incenſe me ſtill more. He gave her, as 
public Marks of his Love, a great part of 

the 
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the Empire of Rome in the Eaſt. He read 
her Love- letters openly in his Tribunal, even 
while he was judging the Cauſes of Kings. 
Nay he left his Tribunal, and one of the 
beſt Roman Orators pleading before him, 
to follow her Litter, in which ſhe chanced 
to paſs by at that time. But, what was 
more grievous to me than all theſe De- 
monſtrations of his extravagant Paſſion, in 
a Letter he wrote to my Brother himſelf he 
had the Aſſurance to call her his Wife. 
Which of you, __— could have borne 
ons ? * 4 5 
ARRI A. 


Not I, Madam, in truth. Had I been 
in your Place, the Dagger with which J 
pierced my own boſom, to ſhew my dear 
Pztus how eaſy it was to die, that Dagger 
ſhould I have plunged into Antony's Heart, 
if Piety to the Gods, and Reſpe& to the 
Purity of my own Soul, had not ſtopped 
my Hand. But, I believe, I ſhould have 
killed myſelf; not, as I did, out of Love 
to my Huſband, but out of Shame and In- 
dignation at the Wrongs I endured. * 


PORTIA. 


or THE DEAD. aa 


PoRTIA. 


I muſt own, Octavia, that to bee ach 
a Treatment as Your's was harder to a 
Woman than 70 ſwallow Fire. 


 OcTaAvia. 
Yet I did bear it, Madam, without a See Plu- _ 


Complaint, which could hurt or offend the 2 
cruel Man. I uſed my utmoſt Endeavours 
to hinder my Brother from making War 
againſt him, on my account. Nay, more; 
at his return from his Parthian Expedition, 
which his Impatience to bear a long Ab- 
ſence from Cleopatra had made unfortunate ? 
and inglorious, I went to meet him in Sy- 
ria, and carried with me magnificent Pre- 
ſents of Cloaths and Money for his Troops, 
a great number of Horſes, and two thou- 
ſand picked Soldiers, equipped and armed 
like my Brother's Prætorian Bands. He 
ſent to ſtop me at Athens, becauſe his Mi- 
ſtreſs was with him, and he was aſhamed 
to ſee us together. I obeyed his com- 
mands: but I wrote to him, by one of his 
moſt faithful Friends, a Letter expreſſing 
great Reſignation, and ſuch a Tenderneſs 
for him as I thought might have power to 
touch his Heart. My Envoy ſerved me ſo 


well, 
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well, he ſet my Fidelity in ſuch a light, 
and gave ſuch reaſons to Antony, why he | 
ought to ſee and receive me with Kindneſs, 
that Cleopatra was extreamly alarmed. All 
her Arts were employed to prevent his 
ſeeing me, and to draw him again into 


8 Egypt. — Thofe Arts prevailed. He ſent 


of Antony. me back into Italy, and gave himſelf up 
more weakly than ever to the Witchcraft 


of that Circ. He added Africa to the 
States he had beſtowed on her before, and 
declared Cæſario, her ſpurious Son by 
Julius Czfar, Heir to all her Dominions, 
except Phœnicia, and Cilicia, which, with 
the Upper Syria, he gave to Ptolemy, his 
ſecond Son by her; and at the ſame time 
declared his eldeſt Son by her, named 
Alexander, whom he had eſpouſed to the 
Princeſs of Media, Heir to that Kingdom, 
E and King of Armenia, nay, and of the 
8 whole Parthian Empire, which he propoſed 
to conquer for him. The Children I had 
brought him he wholly neglected, as if 
they had been Baſtards. I wept. — 1 la- 
mented his Fate and my own ; — but 1 
never reproached him. My Brother, pro- 
voked at fo many Indignities, commanded 
me to quit the Houſe of my Huſband at 
. Rome, and come into his, — 1 refuſed 
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to obey him. — TI continued in Antony's 
Houſe, I perſiſted to take the ſame care of 
his Children by Fulvia as of my own. I gave 
| all his Friends at Rome my Protection, and 
all the Aſſiſtance that was in my power. 
I implored my Brother not to make my 
Jealouſy or my Wrongs the cauſe of a Civil 
War. But the Injuries done to the Em- 
pire and Rome by Antony's conduct could 
not be forgiven. When he found he 
ſhould draw the Roman Arms on him- 
ſelf, he ſent Orders to me to go ont of his 
Houſe. I did fo, but carried with me all 
his Children © by Fulvia, except Antyllus, 
the eldeſt, who was then with him in 
Egypt. After His Death and Cleopatra's, I 
took her Children by him, and bred them 
up with my own. I married her Daugh- 
ter to Juba, King of Mauritania, the moſt 
accompliſhed and the handſomeſt Prince in 
the World. I raiſed Julius Antonius, the 
ſecond” Son of my Huſband by his firſt 
Wife, to ſach a degree of Favour and 
Power, that, except Agrippa and the Sons 
of Livia, he ſaw none above him in the 
court of Auguſtus. In ſhort, I did for 
Antony's Children, even thoſe whom he 
had by Cleopatra, my Rival, all that Portia . 
or Arria could have done for their Children 
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DIALOGUES 
by Brutus and Thraſea, if ay: had ſus, 
vived them. 


TORR TIA. 


+ The Sentence of Minos was very juſt. I 
thank the Gods that my Virtue was not 
put to ſuch Trials. Are not you, Arria, 
of the ſame mind? | 


7, ES 

I am: — I confeſs her Superiority. — 
Yet let me aſk her one Queſtion. Tell me, 
Octavia, did not yourPride and Reſentment 
entirely cure you of your Paſſion for An- 
tony, as ſoon as you ſaw him go back to 
Cleopatra? And was not all your conduct 
after that time the effect of cool Reaſon, 
undiſturbed by the Agitations of jealous, 
unhappy, and tortured Love? | 


OcTAVIA. 


You probe my Heart very deeply. That 
I had ſome help from my Pride and Re- 
ſentment, I will not deny. But I was not 
become indifferent to my Huſband, His 
Idea was dear, too dear to me ſtill. I loved 


the Antony, who had been my Lover and 
Friend, more than I was angry with the 
Antony,. who forſook me, and loved 


another 


1 2e . fn 
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another Woman. Had he left Cleopatra 


and returned to me again with his former 
Affection, I ſhould have loved him as well 


as before. 


ARR IA. 


Madam, your Heart is the moſt perfect 


Model of conjugal Virtue. The Wound 
I gave mine was, I own, but a ſcratch, to 


many you ſuffered. But I don't know, 
whether it is not good for the World, that 


there are not in it many Octavias. It would 


too much encourage the Men to uſe their 
Wives ill. Too good Subjects are apt to 
make bad Kings. 


7 PoRTIA. 1 
True, Artia; the Wives of Brutus and 
Thraſea Pætus may be allowed to have 
Spirits a little rebellious. Octavia was 
bred in the Court of her Brother. Sub- 
jection and Patience were better taught 
there than in our rough Schools. 


L 51A. 
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DIALOGUE XVI. 


Louisz pz Col io, Princeſs of Orange. 


FRANcEs WALSINGHAM, Counteſs of E(- 
ſex and of Clanrickard; before, Lady 
Skpxkv. 


* 


Princeſs of ORANGE. 


ADAM, they tell me, our Deſtinic: 
had a great and ſurpriſing confor- 
mity, while we lived in the World toge- 
ther. T was the Daughter of Admiral Co- 
ligni, you of Secretary Walſingham, the 
two greateſt Stateſmen and ableſt Supports 
of the Proteſtant Cauſe, in France, and in 
England. I was married to Teligni, the 
fineſt Gentleman of our Party, the mol 
admired for his Valour, his Virtue, his 
Learning: You to Sir Philip Sidney, who 
bore the fame Character among the Eng- 
hh. We both loſt our r Huſbands by vo- 


lent 
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lent Deaths, and both married again with 

ſtill greater Men ; I with William Prince 

of Orange, the Hero and Founder of the See Du 
Dutch Commonwealth; You with Deve- — 
reux Earl of Eſſex, the Favourite of Eliza- Hollande, 
beth, and of the whole Engliſh Nation. But, from P. 177 
alas ! to compleat the Reſemblance of our 2 
Fates, we both ſaw thoſe ſecond Huſbands, og El- 
who had raiſed us ſo high, cut off in the 

Meridian of their Glory and Greatneſs ; 

mine by the Piſtol of an Aſſaſſin; Your's, 

more wretchedly ſtill, by the Axe, as, a 

Traitor and Rebel. 


Counteſs of CLANRICKARD, 


There was indeed in our Deſtinies ſuch 
a Conformity, as ſeldom is found between 
that of two Perſons in the ſame Age. 
Your's carried you- higher, but I think it 
was more unhappy than mine. For my 
Father lived honourably, and died in Peace : 
 Your's was aſſaſſinated in his old Age. 
How did you, Madam, comfort yourſelf 
and recover your Spirits under all your 
Misfortunes ? 


Print of ORANGE. 


TP he Prince of Orange left an infant Son 
to my Care. The Educating ' of him to be 
"91 wh 8 worthy 
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worthy of ſo renowned and illuſtrious a 
Father, to be the Heir of his Virtue as 


well as his Greatnefs, and the Affairs of 


the Commonwealth, in which I intereſted 
myſelf for his Sake, ſo filled my Mind, 

that they took from me the Senſe of my 
Grief, which nothing but ſuch a great and 
important Scene of Buſineſs, ſuch a neceſ- 
ſary Taſk of private and public Duty, could 
have ever relieved. But let me enquire of 
you, in my turn; how did your Heart find 
a balm to ſoften the Pain of the Wounds it 
had ſuffered? What employed your wi- 
dowed Hours after the death of your Eſ- 
ſex ? 


Counteſs of CLANRICKARD. 


Madam, I did not long continue a * 
dow : 1 married again. 


Princeſs of 0 RANGE. 


How, Madam, married again | With 
what Prince, what King did you marry? 
The Ambition of your Heart could ſurely 
be ſatisfied with no meaner Huſband. The 
Widow of Sir Philip Sidney and of My 
Lord Eſſex could not deſcend from Them 
to a Subject of leſs illuſtrious Fame; and 
where could you find one equal to either? 

Counteſs 


or THE DEAD. 


Counteſs of CLANRICKARD, 


I did not ſeek for one, Madam: The 
Heroiſm of the former, and the Ambition 
of the latter, had made me very unhap- 


I defired a quiet Life and the Joys of 


wedded Love, with an agreeable, virtu- 
ous, well-born, unambitious, unenterpriſing 
Huſband. All this I found in the Earl 
of Clanrickard : and, believe me, Madam, 
I enjoyed more ſolid Felicity in Ireland 
with him, than I ever had known with 
my two former Huſbands, in all the-Pride 


of their Glory, when England and Europe 


reſounded with their Praiſe. 


Princeſs of ORANGE. 


Can it be poſſible, that the Daughter of 
Walſingham, and the beloved Wife of 
Sidney and Eſſex, ſhould have Sentiments 
lo inferior to the great Minds which ſhe 
ſprung from, and to which ſhe was match- 
ed! Believe me, Madam, there was no 
Hour, of all the Years that I lived, after the 
death of the Prince of Orange, in which I 
would have exchanged the delight -that I 
had in hearing his Praiſe, - and ſeeing the 
Monuments of his Glory in the free Com- 
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monwealth his Wiſdom had founded, for 
any other Joys this World could give. The 
Cares that I ſhared with him, while Provi- 
dence ſuffered him to continue below, were 
a Happineſs to my Mind, becauſe they im- 
proved and exalted its Powers. The Re- 
membrance of them was dear to me after 
J loſt him. I thought his great Soul would 
look down upon mine with ſome Tender- 
neſs of Affection, as its Fellow-labourer 
in the heroic and divine Work of deliver- 
ing and freeing his Country. But to be 
divorced from that Soul ! to be no longer 
his Wife! to be the conſort of an inferior, 
inglorious Huſband ! I had much rather 
have died a thouſand Deaths, than that 
my Heart ſhould have once ed ſuch 
a Thought. 


Counteſs of CLANRICKARD. 


Your Highneſs ought not to judge of all 
Hearts by your own. The ruling Paſſion 
of that was Ambition. My Inclinations 
were not ſo noble as your's, but better 
ſuited, perhaps, to the nature of Woman. 
I loved Sir Philip Sidney, I loved the Earl 
of Eſſex, rather as amiable Men than as 
Heroes and Stateſmen. They were ſo ta- 


ken up with their Wars and State-Affaits, 
that 


or THE DEAD. 

that my Tenderneſs for them was often 
neglected. The Earl of Clanrickard was 
wholly mine. He was brave, but had not 
that Spirit of Chivalry, with which Sir 
Philip Sidney was ſtrongly poſſeſſed. He 
had the Eſteem of Elizabeth, but did not, 
lke Eſſex, aſpire to her Love; nor did he 
with to be the Rival of Carr, or of Villers, 
in the Affection of James. Such was the 
Man on whom my laſt Choice beſtowed 
my Hand, and whoſe Kindneſs compen- 
fated for all my Misfortunes! Providence 
has aſſigned to different tempers different 
comforts in their Afflictions. To you it 
gaye the Education of a Prince, the Go- 
vernment of a State, the Pride of being 
called the Wife of a Hero. To me it 
gave a good, ung Huſband, Retirement, 
Quiet, Wealth, and a fair Reputation, 
though not in a degree fo exalted as your's. 
If our whole Sex were to chuſe between 
your Conſolations and mine, I verily think 
your Highneſs would find very few of your 
Taſte, But I reſpect the Sublimity of your 
Ideas. Now that we have no Bodies they 
appear leſs unnatural than I ſhould have 
thought them in the other World. 
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Princeſs of ORANG E. 


Adieu, Madam, our Souls are of a dif. 


Ken Order, and were not made o con- 
verſe with each other. 
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DIALOGUE XVII 


Marcus BRuTus—PoMPoNIus ATTICUS. 


BRUTUS. 
ELL, Atticus; I find that, not- 


Cicero and for me, you ſurvived us both 
many Years, with the ſame chearful Spirit 


you always poſſeſſed, and by the Marriage 
of your Daughter with Agrippa ſecured the 


Favour of Cæſar, and even a cloſe Alliance 
with him by your Grand- * s Match 
with Tiberius Nero. 


ATTICUS. 

You know, Brutus, my Philoſophy was 
the Epicurean. I loved my Friends, and 
[ ſerved them in their diſtreſſes with great 
Generoſity; but I did not think myelf 
bound to die when they died, or nc! to 
make Sr as Occaſions ſhould offer. 

BRUTUS, 


withſtanding your Friendſhip for 
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| BrUTUSsS. 

You did ferve your Friends, as far as 
you could, without bringing yourſelf into 
any great danger or trouble of Mind : but 
that you loved them I very much doubt. 
If you loved Cicero, how could you love 
Antony ? If you loved me, how could you 
love Cæſar? If you loved Cæſar, how 
could you avoid taking Part againſt An- 
tony in their laſt Civil War? Affection 
cannot be fo ſtrangely divided, and with 
ſo much equality, among Men of fuch 
oppoſite characters, and who were ſuch ir- 
reconcileable Foes to each other. | 


Aru 

From my earlieſt Youth, I knew how 
to ingratiate myſelf with the Heads of 
different Parties, and yet not engage with 
any fo far as to diſturb. my own Quiet. 
My Family was connected with the Marian 
Party; and, though I reticed to Athens 
from Rome, that I might not be involved 
in the troubles . which that Faction had 
begun to excite, yet, when young Marius 
was declared an Enemy by the Senate, | 
ſent him a Sum of Money, to ſupport him 


In his Exile. Nor did this hinder me from 


—— 
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making my Court ſo well to Sylla, upon 
his coming to Athens, that I obtained from 
him the higheſt Marks of his Favour.. Ne- 
vertheleſs, when he preſſed: me to go with 
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him to Rome, my Anſwer was, Do not, V. Cornel. 


Nepot. in 


] beſeech you, defire to lead me againſt vit Atuci. 


s thoſe, with whom that I might not bear 


« Arms againſt you, I left my native Coun- 
try: He admired my Conduct; and, 
at his departure from Athens, ordered all 
the Preſents which had been made to him 
there to be carried to me. I remind you 
of this, only to ſhew that my conduct was 
always the ſame; and that in the Inſtances 

which you mentioned I did not act from 
any Inconſtancy or Levity in my Nature, 
but from a regular, uniform Plan, which 
my Reaſon convinced me was founded in 


Wiſdom, 


BRUTUS. 
I know you alſo took the ſame Part be- 
tween Pompey and Julius Cæſar. ph, 


ATTrICus. | 
I did fo — and that I might be able to 


do it with Dignity, and without the re- 


proach of In gratitude, I never wou Id ac- 


cept any Office or Honour from either of 
7 | * 
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thoſe great Men; nor from Cicero, though 
my Siſter had married his Brother ; nor 


from you, my moſt honoured and moſt 
'- virtuous Friend. | | 


as © 


Are there no Obligations to a good Heart, 
Pomponius, but Honours and Offices ? 
Does the refufal of theſe cancel all other 
Ties? But, fetting afide any conſiderations 
of private Affection or private Eſteem, how 


did you reconcite your Conduct to that, 


which is the ruling Principle in the Heart 
of every virtuous Man, and more eſpecially 
a virtuous Roman, the Love of the Public? 


Kerne. 


The times I lived in were ſo corrupted, 
and the conflict of Parties had fo little to 
do with the Love of the Public, that I 
thought my Virtue much ſafer and purer 
by avoiding than mixing in the F Wc, 


BRUTUS. 


Poſſibly in the diſpute between Marius 
and Sylla, and even in that between Pom- 
pey and Cæſar, a good Man might fee fo 
much to blame on both fides, and ſo much 


to fear, which ever Faction ſhould con- 
0 quer 


or TRE DEAD. 


quer the other, as to be juſtified in not en- 


gaging with either. But let me ſay with- 
out Vanity, in the War which I waged 
againſt Antony and Octavius you had no- 
thing to blame: for I know you approved 
the Principle upon which I killed Julius 
Cæſar, and thought it an honeſt, heroical 
At: You had nothing to fear if our Arms 
had ſucceeded ; for you knew my Inten- 
tions were upright and pure; you knew 
that both Caſſius and I were reſolved to 
reſtore the Republic. How could you then 
be a tranquil Spectator of ſuch a Scene? 
How could you maintain an Indifference 
and Neutrality between the Deliverers and 
the Tyrants of Rome ? f 


ATTICUS. 


My Anſwer to this will require Expla- 
nations, which my Reſpect to' the Mares 
of Brutus makes me with to avoid. 


BRUTUS. 


No, Atticus; you may ſay to me all 


you think, without fear of offending. In 
the other World I loved Truth, and de- 
fred that all might ſpeak it with Free- 
dom : but here even the tender Ears of a 


Tyrant are compelled to endure! it. Per- 
haps 
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haps I loved you ſo well that I ſhall not 
be ſorry to hear you make a good Apology 
for your conduct, even at my Expence. If 
I committed faults, or erred, in my Judg. 
ment, the Calamities I have ſuffered are a 
Puniſhment for it. Tell me then uh 
what were my failings. 


ATT1CYV 6s. 

- You ſaid that the Principle upon which 
you killed Cæſar had my Approbation, and 
that I admired the Honeſty and Heroiſm 
of the Act. This I do not deny: — but 
did I ever declare that I thought it a pr 
dent or well- timed Act? I had quite other 
Thoughts. Nothing ſeemed to me ever 
worſe judged or worſe timed: and thele 
were my reaſons. Cæſar was juſt ſetting 


out to make War on the Parthians. That 


was an Enterprize of no little Difficulty, 
and no little Danger. But his boundlc 
Ambition, and that reſtleſs Spirit, which 
never would let him take any Repoſe, did 


v. Plutarch. not mean to ſtop there. You know ven 


in Vita jul. 
Cæſar. 


well (for he hid nothing from you) tha 
he had formed a vaſt Plan, of marching 
after he had conquered the whole Parthian 
Empire, along the Coaſt of the Caſpian 


Sea, and the Sides of Mount Caucaſus, into 
Scythu, 


or Tut DEAD. 
Scythia, in order to ſubdue all the Coun- 
tries that border on Germany, and Ger- 
many itſelf, as far as the Ocean, propoſing 
to return to Rome by Gaul. Conſider 
now, my dear Brutus, how much time the 
Execution of this immenſe Project would 
have-required. In ſome of his Battles with 
ſo many fierce and warlike Nations, the 
braveſt of all the Barbarians, he might 
very probably have been ſlain: but if he 
had not, Diſeaſe, or Age itſelf, might have 
ended his Life, before he could return tri- 
umphant to Rome. He was, when you 
killed him, in his fifty-ſixth Year, and of 
an infirm Conſtitution, Except his Baſtard 
by Cleopatra. he had no Son : nor was his 
Deſpotiſm ſo quietly ſettled, that he could 
have a thought of leaving the Empire to 
his Siſter's Grandſon, Octavius. While he 
was abſent, there was no reaſon to fear any 
Violence, or Male-Adminiſtration, in Italy, 
or in Rome. Cicero would have had the 
chief Power in the Senate, and Hirtius and 
Panſa were the Conſuls deſigned for the en- 
ſuing Vear. The Prætorſhip of the City 
was given to you by the favour of Czfar ; 
and your known Credit with him, added 
to your great Talents and high Reputa- 
tion, gave you a Weight, which none of 
IF | his 
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his Party left by him in Italy could dare to 
oppoſe. What a fair Proſpe& was here of 
good Order, and Peace, and Freedom at 


home, while abroad the Roman Name 


would have been rendered more glorious, 
the Diſgrace of Craſſus revenged, and the 
Bounds of the Empire extended beyond 
the utmoſt Ambition of our Forefathers, 
by the greateſt General that ever led the 
Armies of Rome, or perhaps of any other 
Nation! What did it ſignify, whether in 
Aſia, or among the Barbarians, that Ge- 
neral bore the title of King, or that of 
Di&ator ? Nothing could be more puerile 


in you and your Friends, than to ſtart fo 


much at the thought of his taking that 
name, when you had ſuffered him to enjoy 
all the power of Royalty, and much more 
than any King of Rome had poſſeſſed, from 
Romulus down to Tarquin. 


BRUTVU- 


We conſidered that Name as the laſt In- 
ſult offered to our Liberty and our Laws. 
The detiring of it ſhewed in Cæſar a Mind 


which had diveſted itſelf of all Modera- 


tion. It was an Enſign of Tyranny, hung 
out with a vain and arrogant Purpoſe of 
making the Seryitude of Rome more ap- 

parent. 


RR EET a mes a... 
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apparent. We therefore determined to 


puniſh the Tyrant, and reſtore our Coun» 
try to Freedom, 


ATTICU s.* 


You puniſhed the Tyrant, but you did 
not reſtore your Country to Freedom. By 
ſparing Antony, againſt the Opinion of 
Caſſius, you ſuffered the Tyranny ſtill to 
ſubſiſt. He was Conſul, and from the 
Moment that Cæſar was dead, he had 
the chief Power of the State in his Hands. 
The Soldiers adored. him for his Liberality, 
Valour, and Military Frankneſs. His Elo- 
quence was more perſuaſive from appear- 
ing unſtudied. The Nobility of his Houſe, 
which deſcended from Hercules, would 
naturally inflame his Heart with Ambition. 
The whole Courſe of his Life had ſhewn 
that his Thoughts were high and aſpiring, 
and that he had little Reſpect for the Liberty 
of his Country, He had been Czſar's prin- 
cipal Friend, the ſecond Man in his Party : 
By ſaving him you left a new Head to that 
Party, an able Head, who would be ſure 
to make uſe of his Credit to his own Ag- 
grandiſement and to your Ruin. Many, 
Who would have wiſhed the Reſtoration of 
Liberty, if Cæſar had died a natural Death, 

| M were 
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were ſo incenſed at his Murther, that for 
the Sake of puniſhing hat, they were wil. 
ling to give all Power to Antony, and make 
him the Maſter of the Republic. This 
was particularly true with reſpe& to the 
Veteran Troops, which had ſerved under 
Cæſar: and he ſaw it ſo plainly, that he 
quickly availed himſelf of their Diſpoſi- 
tions, and threw off all Regards to you 
or the Senate. You and Caſſius were ob- 
liged to fly out of Italy; and Cicero, who 
was unwilling to take the ſame Part, could 


find no Expedient to ſave himſelf and the | 


Senate, but the wretched one of ſupport- 
ing and raiſing another Cæſar, the adopted 
Son and Heir of him you had ſlain, to 
oppoſe Antony, and to divide the Czfarean 
Party. But even while he did this, he 
perpetually offended that Party, and made 
them his Enemies, by Harangues in the 
Senate, which breathed the very Spirit of 
the old Pompeian Faction, and made him 
appear to Octavius, and all the Friends df 
the dead Dictator, as guilty of his death, 
as thoſe who had killed him. What could 
this end in, but what it did end in, a Re- 
union of the whole Cæſarean Party, and 


of their principal Chiefs, to deſtroy him 


and you and all the Pompeians ? For wy 
: ow 
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own Part, I foreſaw it lon g before the 
Event, and therefore kept myſelf clear of 
all thoſe Proceedings.—You think that I 
ought to have joined you at Philippi, be- 
cauſe I knew your good Intentions, and 
that, if you ſucceeded, bath Caſſius and 
you deſigned to reſtore the Commonwealth. 
believe you did both agree in that Point; 
but then you differed in ſo many others, 
there was in your tempers ſuch a Diſ- 
cordance, that I am perſuaded the Union 
between you could not haye laſted long; 
and your Diſſention would have had. moſt 
fatal Effects, with regard both to the Settle- 
ment and to the Adminiſtration of the Re- 
public. Beſides, the whole Maſs of it way 
ſo corrupted, that I am convinced new Diſ- 
orders would ſoon have ariſen, | If you 
had applied gentle Remedies, to which 
your own Nature was moſt inclined, thoſe 
Remedies would have failed; if Caſſius 
had induced you to act with Severity, your 
Government would have been ſtigmatized 
with the Name of a Tyranny more hateful 
than that which you had deſtroyed ; and 
Cæſar's Clemency would have been the 
perpetual Topic of eyery factious Harangug 
to the People, and of every ſeditious Diſ- 
courſe to the Soldiers. T hus you wauld 
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have ſoon been plunged in the Miſeries of 
a new Civil War, or perhaps affaffinated 
in the Senate, as Julius was by you. No- 
thing could give the Roman Empire a fixed 
and laſting Tranquillity, but ſuch a pru- 
dent Plan of a mitigated Imperial Power, as 
was afterwards formed by Octavius Czfar, 
and happily ſettled by him, when he had 
got rid of all Oppoſition and Partnerſhip 
in the Government. Thoſe quiet times! 
lived to ſee, and I muſt fay, they were the 
beſt I ever had ſeen, far better than thoſe 
under the turbulent Ariſtocracy for which 
you contended. And let me boaſt a little 
of my own Prudence, which, through ſo 
many Storms, could carry me ſafe into that 
happy Port. Had itonly given me Safety, 
without Reputation, I ſhould not think that 
I ought'to ſpeak of it with Pride. But in 
all theſe Revolutions my Honour remained 
as unhurt as my Fortune. I ſo conducted 
myſelf, that I loft no Eſteem, in being An- 
tony's Friend, after having been Cicero's, or 
in my Alliance with Agrippa and with Au- 
guſtus, after my known Connection with 
you. Nor did either Cæſar or Antony 
blame my Inaction in the Wars between 
them; but, on the contrary, ſeemed. to 
value me more for the Neutrality J ob- 
| : ſerved, 
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ſerved. My Obligations to the one and 
Alliance with the other made it improper 
for me to act againſt either. And my 
conſtant tenour of Life had procured me 
| an Exemption from all Civil Wars by a 
Kind of Preſcription. | | 


BrxvmTvs. 


If Man were born to no higher Purpoſe, 
than to live long in Eaſe and Proſperity, 
with the general good Eſteem of theWorld, 
your Wiſdom was as much ſuperior to mine, 
as my Life was ſhorter and more unhappy 
than your's. Nay, I believe it exceeded 
the Prudence of any other Man that ever 
exiſted, conſidering in what difficult times 
you were placed, and with how many 
Shocks and Changes of Fortune you were 
to contend. But bere the moſt virtuous 
and public: ſpirited Conduct is found the 
moſt prudent. The Motives of Actions, 
not the Succeſs, give us ere Reputation. 
And if my Soul could return again to that 
Life from whence ſhe is eſcaped,, I would 
not change my Character to imitate your's : 
T again would be Brutus rather than Atti- 
cus. Even without the ſweet hope of eter- 
2 Rewards in a more perfect State, which 
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DIALOGUES 
is the ſtrongeſt ſupport to the Good in 
every Misfortune, I ſwear by the Gods, I 
would not give up thenoble Feelings of my 
Heart, that Elevation of Mind which ac- 
compaiiies aCtive and ſuffering Virtue, for 
your Seventy-ſeven Years of conſtant Ttan- 
quillity, with all the Eſteem and Praiſe you 
obtained from the learned Men whom you 
patronized, or the Great Men whom you 
courted; 


DIALOGUE 


OF THE DEA D. 


DIALOGUE XVIII. 


WILLIAM THE THiRD, King of England. 
Jonx DE WiIrr, Penſioner of Holland. 


WILLIAM. 

HOUGH I had no Cauſe to be 
much your Friend, J ſincerely la- 
ment your unhappy Fate. Who could 
have thought that De Witt, the moſt po- 
pular Miniſter that ever governed a Com- 
monwealth, ſhould fall a Sacrifice to po- 
pulat Fury ! Such Talents, ſuch Virtues as 
you were endowed with, ſo clear, ſo cool, 
ſo comprehenſive a Head, a Heart ſo un- 
tainted with any Vice, deſpiſing Money, 
deſpiſing Pleaſure, deſpiſing the vain Oſten- 
tation of Greatneſs, ſuch Application to 
Buſineſs, ſuch Ability in it, ſuch Courage, 
ſuch Firmneſs, and ſo perfect a Knowledge 
of the Nation you ſerved, ſeemed to aſſure 
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ments are cleared from 


DIALOGUES 
you of a fixed and ſtable Support in the 


Public Affection. But the Paſſions of the 


People, and more eſpecially thoſe of -Hol- 
land, are always too violent. They love 
and hate in Extremes; and their Affection 


and Rage ſucceed to each other, with ſo 


ſudden a Change, that ſometimes the Men 
they have deteſted the moſt become their 
Favourites and their Idols, without know- 
ing why; and thoſe they had adored are 
at once made the Objects of their Reſent- 
ment, without having incurred it by the 
leaſt Alteration in their own Conduct. 


D* WIr r. . 


11 is very generous in your Majeſty, not 
only to pity the fate of a Man, whoſe Po- 
litical Principles made him an Enemy to 
your Greatneſs, but to aſcribe it to the car 
price and inconſtancy of the People z 2s if 
there had been no great fault in his Con- 
duct. I feel the Magnanimity of this Diſ- 
courſe from your Majeſty, and it confirms 
what I have heard of all your behaviour 
after my Death. But here, where our Con- 
ſcience muſt dictate our Words when we 
ſpeak of ourſelves, and where our Judg- 
the Miſts of our 
Paſſions, I frankly confeſs, that though the 

| Rage 
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Rage of the People of Holland was carried 
too far, when they tore me and my Bro- 
ther to pieces, yet I had deſerved to loſe 


their Affections, by relying. too much on 


the uncertain and dangerous Friendſhip of 


France, and by weakening the military, 
Strength of the State, to ſerve little Pur- 
poſes of my -own Power, and ſecure to- 
myſelf the intereſted affection of the Burgo- 
maſters, or others, who had a popular. 
Credit and Weight in my Faction. This 


had almoſt ſubjected my Country to France, 
if you, Great Prince, had not been ſet at 
the head of the falling Repuhlic, and had 
not exerted ſuch Virtues and Talents, to 
raiſe and ſupport it, as ſurpaſſed even the 
Heroiſm and Prudence of William, our firſt, 
magnanimous Stadtholder, and equalled 
you to the woſt illuſtrious Patriots of 
Greece or of Rome. 


WILLIAM. 


This Praiſe from your Mouth is * 
to me indeed! What can ſo much exalt 
the Character of a Prince, as to have his 


Actions approved by a zealous Republican, 
and the 2 nemy of his Houſe! 


Dy 
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DE WIrr. 


I I did not approve them, I ſhould be 
the Enemy of the Republic. You never 
ſought to Tyrannize over it; you loved, 
you reſpected, you guarded its Freedom, 
Thebes did not owe its Liberty more to 
Epaminondas, than Holland to you. It is 
to your Virtue, not to your Royalty, that 
you owe my Reſpect. How wonderful 
was it to ſee a young Man, who had ſcarce 
attained to he twenty-ſecond Year of his 
Age, ' whoſe Spirit had been depreſſed and 
kept down by a jealous and hoſtile Faction, 
filing at once to the conduct of a moſt ar- 
duous and perilous War, ſtopping an Enc- 


my victorious, triumphant, who had 


trated into the Heart of his Country; 
driving him back and recovering from him 
all he had conquered : to ſee this done 
with an Army, in which, a little before, 
there was neither Diſcipline, Courage, nor 
Conduct! Ancient Hiſtory has no Exploit 
ſuperior to it ; and it will ennoble the Mo- 


dern, whenever a Livy or a Plutarch ſhall 


ariſe, to do juſtice to it, and ſet the Hero 
who performed it in a true Light. 


WILLIAM 
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WILLIAM. 


Say rather, when Time ſhall have worn 
ut that Envy aad Party-Spleen, which 
will not ſuffer Mankind to ſee the great 
Actions of their Friends and Benefactors in 
4 true light, though they are „e 
ever ſo fairly. 


D x wks 


How magnanimous was your Reply, 
bow much in the Spirit of true ancient 
Pirtie, when being aſked, in the gfeateſt 
Extremity of our Danger, * How you in- 3 
a tended to live after Holland was bt ?” facies from 
Tx ſaid, You would live on the Lands — agen 
you bad left in Germany, and had rather 1679. p. 
"I your life in hunting there, than ſell = 18 
your Country or Liberty to France at any 
« Tate . How noble alſo was that other 8 
Saying, when being offered your Patrimo- 
nial Lordſhips and Lands in the County of 
Burgundy, . or the full Value of them from 
France, by the Mediation of England, in 
the Treaty of Peace, your Anſwer was, 
That you would be content to loſe them all, 
* to gain one good town more for the Spa- 
* mardi in Flanders !” No Wonder, after 
this, that you were able to form a League 
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DIALOGUES 
of all Europe againſt the Ambition and 


Power of France; that you were the Soul 


of that generous League ; that you could 
ſupport and keep it together, in ſpite of 
repeated and grievous Misfortunes ; that 
even after Defeats you were as formidable 
to Louis, as other Generals after Victories; 
and that in the end you became the De- 
liverer of Europe, 3 as you had before been 
of Holland. 5 


WILLIAM. 
I had in truth no other Object, no other 
Paſſion at heart, throughout my whole 


Life, but to maintain the Independence 
and Freedom of Europe againſt the en- 


croaching Power of France. It was this 


Defire which formed the whole Plan of 
my Policy, which animated all my Coun- 
ſels, both as Prince of N and King of 


England. 
DE WI ＋ 1. 

This Deſire was the moſt noble (I ſpeak 
it with Shame) that could inflame the Heart 
of a Prince, whoſe Anceſtors had oppoſed 
and in a great meaſure deſtroyed the Power 


of Spain, when ſhe. aſpired to the Mon- 


9 of Europe. France, Sir, in your days 
had 


of THE DE AD. 


had an equal Ambition and more Strength 
to ſupport her enormous Deſigns, than Spain 
under the Government of Philip the Se- 


cond. That Ambition you checked, that 


Strength your reſiſted. I, alas! was ſedu- 
ced by the Arts of her falſe, perfidious 
Court, and by the Neceflity of Affairs, in 
that Syſtem of Policy which I had adopt- 
ed, to aſk her Aſſiſtance, to rely on her 
Favour, and to make the Commonwealth, 
whoſe Counſels I governed, ſubſervient to 
her Greatneſs.—Permit me, Sir, to explain 
to you the Motives and Principles of my 
Conduct. If all the Princes of Orange had 
acted like you, I ſhould never have been the 
Enemy of your Houſe. Bat Prince Maurice 
of Naſſau defired to oppreſs the Liberty of 
that State his noble Father had freed from 
Oppreffion, and which he himſelf had de- 
fended, againſt the Arms of the Houſe of 
Auſtria, with the higheft Reputation of 
Military Virtue. Under a feigned Pretence 
of Religion (the moſt execrable Cover of 
a wicked Defign) he put to death Barne- 
velt, his Father's beſt Friend, becauſe he 
refuſed to concur with him in that ambi- 
tous Deſire. He likewiſe impriſoned other 
good Men and Lovers of their Countty, 
 ——_ their Eſtates, and ruined their 


families. 
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Brother, Prince Henry, who ſucceeded ty 


louſy and Dread of his F amily, which oc- 
caſioned your Majeſty's being deprived of 


DIALOGUES 
families. Yet when he had done all theſ 
Acts of Injuſtice, to make himſelf Sovereign 
of the Dutch Commonwealth, he found 
they had drawn ſuch an Odium upon him, 
he found it ſo perilous to proceed any far- 
ther, that he durſt not accompliſh his ini. 
quitous Purpoſe, and ſtopped ſhort of the 
Tyranny to which he had ſacrificed. hi 
Honour and Virtue ; a Diſappointment 
which mortified and chagrined him ſo 
much that it haſtened his Death. His 


his Dignities in the Republic, acted more 
honeſtly, and with more Moderation, But 
the Son of that Prince, your Majeſty's Fa- 
ther, (I am ſorry to ſay what I know you 
hear with Pain) reſumed, in the Pride and 
Fire of his Youth, the ambitious Deſigns of 
Maurice, his Uncle. He failed indeed, and 
foon afterwards died, but left in the hearts 
of the Republican Party an incurable Jea- 


the Charge of Stadtholder, and all the Power 
your Houſe had enjoyed from the firſt Set- 
tlement of our Commonwealth. Full of 
thoſe Prejudices, and zealous for Liberty, 
I thought it my Duty, as Penſionary of 
Holland, to prevent for ever, if J could, 


your 
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your Reſtoration to a Greatneſs, which I 
ſincerely believed would be inconfiſtent 
with the Safety and Freedom of my 


Country. 


WILLIAM. 


Allow me to ſtop you a Moment hams 
When my Great-grandfather formed the 
Plan of the Dutch Commonwealth, he 
made the Power of a Stadtholder one of 
the principal Springs in that Syſtem of Go- 
vernment. How could you think it would 
ever go well when deprived of that Spring, 
ſo neceſſary to adjuſt and ballance its Mo- 
tions? A Conſtitution originally formed 
with no mixture of Regal Power may long 
be ſupported without ſuch a Power; but, 
if a degree of Regal Power was mixed in 
the Frame and Principles of it, the forcing 
that out muſt extremelydiſorder and weaken 
the Whole, This was particularly the caſe 
in our State. The Negative Voice of every 
ſmall Town in the Provincial States, the 
Slowneſs of our Forms, and Deliberations, 
the facility with which foreign Powers may 
corrupt and buy the Opinions of ſo many 
Perſons as have a right to concur in our 
Reſolutions, make it impoſſible for the 
Government to be well carried on, without 
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DIALOGUES 
the power and influence of a Stadtholder, 
. is the — — for thoſe Evils 


D E W ITT. | 
T acknowledge the Truth of your Ma- 


jeſty's Obſervation. But I and my Party 


thought no Evil ſo great as that Remedy 
would have been ; and therefore we fought 


for other Reſources. One of thoſe was the 


Friendſhip, or (to ſpeak in plain terms) the 
Protection of France. I flattered myſelf 
that the Intereſt of the French would ſecure - 
to me their Favour; as your Relation to 
the Crown of England might well raiſe in 


them a Jealouſy of your Power. I hoped 


they would promote the Trade- of the 
Dutch in oppoſition to the Engliſh, the 
ancient Enemies of their Crown, and 
let us enjoy a perpetual Peace, unleſs we 
made War upon England, or England 
upon us; in which caſe I preſumed we 
ſhould have their Aſſiſtance. ' I relied ſo 
much on theſe Notions, in which I was 
encouraged by Monfieur d Eſtrades, the 
French Minifter at the Hague, who ſerved 
his Court but too well; and I found my 
Authority grow fo ſtrong by my Firm- 
neſs in purſuing this Plan, that T had no 
Apprehenfions of the Mine that was 

forming 
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forming under my feet. — I made it my 
care to keep up a great Navy, well com- 
manded and officered, as a Security againſt 
the Engliſh; but, as I feared nothing 
from France or from Spain, I neglected the 


Army; or rather (to ſpeak the truth) I 


deſtroyed it, by enervating all its Spirit 
and Strength, by diſbanding old Troops and 
Veteran Officers, attached to the Houſe of 


Orange, and putting in their place a trading | 


Militia, commanded by Officers who had 
neither Experience nor Courage, and who 
owed- their Promotions to no other Merit, 
but their Relation or Intereſt with ſome 
leading Men, in the ſeveral Ol;garchzes, of 


which the Government in all the Dutch 


Towns is compoſed. Nevertheleſs, by 
the French Invaſion of Flanders, I was 
forced, much againſt my own will, to 
depart, at one juncture of time, from my 
cloſe Correſpondence and Connection with 
France, and to concur with England and 
Sweden in the Triple Alliance, which Sir 
William Temple propoſed, to check her 
Ambition: but as I entered into that Mea- 


ſure from Neceſſity, not from Choice, I 


did not purſue it. I neglected to improve 
our Union with England, or to fecure that 
with Sweden; I fought no conjunction of 

N Counſels 
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Counſels with Spain; I formed no Alliance 
with the Emperor or the Germans; I cor- 
rupted our Army ſtill more and more; till 
a ſudden, unnatural Confederacy, ſtruck 
up between England and France, for the 
conquelt of the Seven Provinces, brought 
them at once to the brink of Deſtruction, 
and made me and my miſerable Brother 
the Victims to the * of a People too 
July provoked. 


WILLIAM. 


1 muſt ſay, that your Plan was in effect 
nothing more, than to procure for the Dutch 
a Licence to trade, under the good pleaſure 
and gracious Protection f France. But 
any State that ſo much depends on another 
is only. a Province, and its Liberty is a 
Servitude graced with a fair and plaufible 
Name. You ſhould have reflected, that 
to a Monarch ſo vain and ambitious, as 
Lows le Grand, the Idea of a Conqueſt, 
which ſeemed almoſt certain, and the 
Deſire of humbling a haughty Republic, 
were Temptations too powerful to be re- 
ſiſted. And if you knew the character of 
Charles the Second, or the principles of 
his Government, you ought not to have 
thought his Union with France for the 

Ruin 


Ge! THE DEAD. 


Ruin of Holland an impoffible or even 


improbable Thing, but ſhould have pro- 


vided againſt it in time. * It is ſcarce ex- 
cuſable in a Miniſter to be greatly ſur- 
prized, that the Inclinations of Princes 
ſhould ſometimes make them a& without 
any regard to the political Maxims and 
Intereſts of their Kingdoms, 


DZ Wr. 


I am aſhamed of my Error; but the 
cauſe of it was, that though I thought 


very ill, I did not think quite ſo ill of 


Charles the Second as he deſerved. I 
imagined too that his Parliament and even 
his Council would have reſtrained him 
from ſuch a War. Nay, I truſted that, 
if the French ſhould attack us, the Eng- 
liſh would think their Safety concerned in 


our Defence. Theſe, I own, are Excuſes, 


not Juſtifications, When the French 
Army marched into Holland, and found 
it in a condition ſo unfit to reſiſt them, 
my Fame as a Miniſter irrecoverably ſunk. 


For, not to appear a Traitor, I was obliged gee Tem: 


to confeſs that I had been a Dupe. But 


ple's Me- 
moirs from 


who can ſufficiently praiſe the great Wit- the Year 


dom and Virtue You ſhewed, in rejecting 


1672 to 
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firſt you appeared at the head of your 


Country, by England and France, and re. 
peated ſo often in the courſe of the War, 
to give you the Sovereignty of the Secur 

Provinces, with the Aid, and under the 

Protection of the two Crowns! Believe 


me, great Prince, had I been living then, 
and had known the generous Anſwer 
you made to thoſe Offers, Anſwers that 
would have become the Mouth of Ti. 


moleon or  Epaminondas, the moſt de- 
voted Friend to your Houſe would not 


have been more your Servant than I. But 
who could hope for ſuch Moderation, and 


ſuch a right Senſe of Glory and Greatneſ, 


in a young Man, deſcended from Ming, 
whoſe Mother was Daughter to Charles the 


Firſt, and whoſe Father had left him the 
Example of quite a different Conduct: 


Happy indeed were the Engliſh, to have 
fuch a Prince, ſo nearly allied to their 


Crown both in Blood and by Marriage; 


whom they might call to be their Deli 


verer, when by Bigottry and by Deſpotiſm, 


the two greateſt Enemies to Human S0- 
ciety, their whole Conſtitution in Church 
and State was almoſt overthrown! 


WILLIAM 


oF THE DE AD. 


. 


WILLIAM. | 
They might have been happy ; but they 


were not. | 


— As ſoon as I had accom- 
pliſhed their Deliverance for them, many 
of them forgot the Danger and Ruin from 
which I had ſaved them, and wiſhed to 
reſtore the unforgiving Prince, whom they 
had ſo unanimouſly expelled from his 
Kingdom. Such Levity ſeems incredible— 
I could not myſelf have imagined it poſ- 
ſible, eſpecially in a Nation famed for 
good Senſe, if I had not had Proofs of it 


beyond Contradiction. They ſeemed as 


much to forget what they called me over 
far, as that they had called me over. The 
Security of their Religion and Laws was 
no longer their Care. All was to yield to 
the incomprehenſible Doctrine of Rigb 
divine, and Paſfrve Obedience. Thus the 
Tories grew Jacobites, after having re- 
nounced both King James and that Doc- 
trine, by their Oppoſition to him, by their 
Invitation of Me, and by every Act of 
the Parliament which gave me the Crown. 
But the moſt troubleſome to me were a 


ſett of Republicans, who oppoſed all my 


Meaſures, perplexed my Affairs, and join- 
ed with the Jacobites in diſturbing my 
N 3 Govern- 
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Government, becauſe it was not a Com. 


monwealth. - 


D* WIr r. 5 


They who were Republicans under your 
Government in the Kingdom of England 
did not love Liberty, but aſpired to Domi- 
nion; and wiſhed to throw the Nation into 
a State of Anarchy and Confuſion, that 
they might draw out of! it Power to them- 
ſelves. ' 


W ILLIAM. | 
| Your obſervation in general is very juſt, 


A proud Man very often imagines himſelf 


a Lover of Liberty, when he is only im- 
patient of a Power in Government above 
his own, and, were he a King or Firſt 
Miniſter, would be a Tyrant. Neverthe- 


leſs I will own to you, that there were 


ſome Whigs, and even ſome of the mo- 
derate Tories, who, with honeſt Inten- 


tions, and ſometimes with good judgments, 
propoſed new Secggities to the Liberty of 


the Nation, againſt the Prerogative or In- 
Huence of the Crown, and the Corruption 
of Miniſters in future times. To ſome of 
theſe J gave way, being convinced they 


were right; but others I reſiſted, for fear 
of 
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of weakening too much the Royal Autho- 
rity, and breaking that Ballance, in which 
the Perfection of a mixed Form of Govern- 
ment always conſiſts. I ſhould not, per- 
haps, have reſiſted ſo many, if I had not 
ſeen in the Houſe of Commons a Diſpo- 
ſition to riſe in their Demands on the 
Crown, had they found it more yielding. 
The Difficulties of my Government upon 
the whole were ſo great, that I once had 
reſolved to give back to the Nation the 
Crown they had given, and retire to Hol- 
land, where I found more Affection and 


Gratitude in the People. But I was ſtop- 


ped by the Prayers of my Friends, and 
by an Unwillingneſs to undo the great 


Work I had done : eſpecially as J knew, 
that, if England ſhould fall into the hands 


of King James, it would be a very hard 
Matter to preſerve the reſt of Europe from 
the Dominion of F rance. 

D „ WI r r. 


Heaven be praiſed that your Majeſty did 


not perſiſt in ſo fatal a Reſolution. Hol- 


land would have been ruined by it as well 
as England. But I cannot enough expreſs 
my Surpriſe, that you ſhould. have met 
with ſuch Treatment, as could induce you 

N 4 to 
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to conceive ſuch a Thought! 
Engliſh muſt ſure be a People incapable 
either of Liberty or SubjeCtion ! 


WILLIAM. 


There were, I confeſs, ſome Faults in 
my Temper, and ſome in my Govern- 
ment, which are an Excuſe for my Sub- 
jets in regard to the Uneaſineſs and Diſ- 
quiet they gave me. I was too cold 


and reſerved for their Genius. They are 


a frank, open-hearted, good-hamoured 
People. My Taciturnity, which agreed 
very well with the temper of the Dutch, 
offended their's. They love an affable 
Prince: it was his Affability that made 
them ſo fond of King Charles the Second, 
Then the exceſs of my Favour to ſome 
of the Dutch, whom I brought aver with 
me, excited a national Jealouſy in them, 
and hurttheir Pride. My Governmentalſo 
appeared too unſteady, too fluctuating be- 
tween the Whigs and the Tories, which 


almoſt deprived me at laſt of the Con- 


fidence and Love of both Parties. I truſted 
too much to the. Integrity and the Purity 
of my Intentions, without uſing thoſe Arts 
that are neceſſary to allay the Ferment of 
Parties, and win Men to their Duty by 

ſoothing 


The. 
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ſoothing their Paſſions. Upon the whole, 


| am ſenſible that I better underſtood how 
to govern the Dutch than the Engliſh or 


Scotch, and ſhould perhaps have been 


thought a greater Man, if I had never 


been King of Great Britain. 


De WITT. 


The Faults in your Temper or Conduct 
in Government were by no means ſuffi- 


cient to tarniſh the Luſtre of ſo many 


Virtues, and ſo many great Talents, as 
you were endowed with. It is a Shame to 
the Engliſh, that Gratitude and Affection 
for ſuch Merit as your's, and ſach Obliga- 
tions as theꝝ had to you in Points ſo eſſen- 
tial, did not overcome any little Diſguſts, 
and enthrone their Deliverer in the Hearts 
of his People. But will your Majeſty give 
me leave to aſk you one Queſtion ? I have 
heard that ſome Part of the Nation diſ- 
lxed your Alliances on the Continent, and 
ſpoke of your War with France, as a 
War of Ambition, and a Dutch Meaſure, in 
which you ſacrificed England to Holland. 


WILLIAM. 


The Cry of the Nation at firſt was ſtrong 


tor the War: but before the End of it the 
Tories 
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for, as they then had a mind to ſet up 
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Tories began to talk the language you 
mention. And no Wonder they did; — 


again the Maxims of Government, that 
had prevailed i in the reign of their beloved 
Charles the Second, they could not but 
repreſent Oppoſition to France, and vigo. 
rous Meaſures'taken to reſtrain her this 
bition, as unneceſſary for England: be- 
cauſe they well knew that the Counſels of 
that King had been averſe, to ſuch Mes- 
ſures; that his Whole Policy made him a 
Friend to France; that he was governed 
by a French Miſtreſs, and even bribed by 
French Money to give that Court his Aſ- 
fiſtance, or at leaſt his e 9 in all 


their Deſi en. 


D* WIr r. | 


Had the Stuart Family done nothing elle 
to incur the Reſentment of the Englit 
that alone was ſufficient in my opinion t 
juſtify the Revolution. A King of Eng- 
land, whoſe Cabinet is governed by France 
and who becomes a vile Penſioner to? 
French King, degrades himſelf from hi 
Royalty, and can be conſidered in no bet 
ter light, than as an Enemy to the Nation 


Indeed the whole Conduct of Charles the 
Second, 


as F rance would have certainly gained by 
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Second, when he was not forced off from 
his natural Bias, by the Neceſſity he ſome- 
times was under of ſoothing his Parlia- 
ment, was a conſtant, deſigned, ſyſtema- 
tical Oppoſition to the Intereſt of his Peo- 
ple. His Brother, though in his heart, 
perhaps, more attached to the Honour of 
England, was by his Popery and Deſire of 
abſolute Power forced to lean upon France, 
and do nothing to ſtop her Deſigns on the 
Continent, or leſſen her Greatneſs. It was 
therefore neceſſary to place the Britiſh 
Crown on your Head, not only to pre- 
ſerve the Religion and Laws of the Eng- 
liſh and Scotch from internal Oppreſſions, 
but to ſave the whole Iſland from being 
ſoon made a Province to France. And 
what Folly or Ignorance was it to brand 
your Meaſures abroad, as ſacrificing the 
Intereſt of your Britiſh Dominions to that 
of the Dutch? Had Great Britain no In- 
tereſt to hinder the French from being Ma- 
ſters of all the Auſtrian Netherlands, and 
forcing the Seven United Provinces to ſub- 
mit with the reſt to their Yoke? Would her 
Trade, would her Coaſts, would her Capital 


have been ſafe, after ſuch an Encreaſe of 


Maritime Power, of Shipping and Sailors, 


thoſe 
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thoſe Conqueſts? And what could have 


prevented them, but the War which you 


waged, and the Alliances which you form- 


ed? Could the Dutch and the Germans, 


unaided by England, have reſiſted a Power, 
which even with her Aſſiſtance, great as it 


was, they could hardly refift? And after 
the Peace of Reſwick, procured by the 


Efforts of the Fir/# Grand Alliance, did 
not a new and greater Danger require 
another ſuch League to be formed ? Was 
not the Union of France and Spain under 
one Monarch the moſt dreadful Proſpect 
that ever threatened the Liberty and Inde- 
pendence of Europe? And was it not 
Wiſdom in England to try all Means to 
prevent it ? 


WIr Lt 4AM. 

I thought ſo; and I am ſure I did not 
judge wrong. But Faction is blind, or 
ſhuts her Eyes not to ſee the moſt evident 
Truths that croſs her deſigns; as ſhe be- 
lieves any Abſurdity or Lies that afliſt 
them. | 


1+. 0:8 WIr r. 
That there might be ſome Fault in the 


management of the War you made againſt 


France, 


or TI DRA U 


France, particularly with regard to the Ope- 
rations at Sea, I will not deny. But the 


only Objection, which Ican ſuppoſe to have 


any weight, againſt your Syſtem of Foreign 
Affairs, is the enormous Expence that at- 
tends it; an Expence which I am afraid 
neither England nor Holland will be able 
to bear without great Inconvenience, when 
they come to make up their final Ac- 


counts, 


WILLIAM. 


I will anſwer that ObjeQtion by aſking 
a Queſtion, If, when you were Penſio- 


nary of Holland, Intelligence had been 


brought, that the Dykes were all giving 
way, and the Sea coming in, to overwhelm 
and to drown us, what would you have 
faid to one of the Deputies, who, when 
you were propoling the proper Repairs to 
ſtop the Inundation, ſhould have objected 
to the Expence, as too heavy on the Pro- 
vince? This was the caſe in a political 
Senſe with both England and Holland. 
The Fences our Anceſtors had raiſed to 
keep out Superſtition and Tyranny were 
all giving way : thoſe dreadful Evils were 
threatening to break in upon us, and over- 


whelm our Eccleſiaſtical and Civil Conſti- 
tutions. 


| 
| 
] 
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tutions. Our Deſtruction was inevitable, if 
we did not exert our utmoſt Endeavours 
to ſave ourſelves from it. In ſuch circum- 


ſtances to object to a neceſſary Expence is 
Folly and Madneſs. 


Dx: W-LT:T. 


It is certain, Sir, that the Wealth of a 
Nation can never be ſo well employed, as 
to preſerve their Religion and Freedom, 
When zhe/e are loſt, there remains nothing 
worth the Concern of a good or wiſe Man. 
I acknowledge too that the Reſources of a 
commercial Country, -which knows how 
to ſupport its Commerce by great and 
powerful Fleets, and to raiſe its Taxes in 
a way not hurtful to Trade, are immenſe, 
and beyond what could be conceived, till 
the Trial is made. But yet an unlimited 
and continued Expence will in the End ſo 
weaken a Nation, that it muſt ſink under 
the weight; and then its Independence 
cannot be maintained. What matters it 
whether a State is mortally wounded by 
the hand of a foreign Enemy, or dies by 
a Conſumption of its own vital Strength! 

Such a Conſumption will come upon Hol- 
land ſooner than upon England, becauſe 
the latter has a greater radical Force : but, 

| great 
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great as it is, that Force may be ſo dimi- 
piſhed at laſt by perpetual Drains, that it 
may fail all at once, and what may appear 
its moſt vigorous Efforts may in reality be 
the Convoulfions of Death. I don't apply 
this to your Majeſty's Government : but I 
ſpeak with a view to what I foreſee may 
happen hereafter from the extenſive Ideas 
of Negociation and War which you have 
eſtabliſhed. They have been ſalutary to 
your Kingdom; bus they will be perni- 
cious, in future times, if in purſuing great 
Plans great Miniſters do not act with a 
Sobriety and a Prudence, which ſeldom 
we joined with an extraordinary Vigour 
and Boldneſs of Counſels. | 
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DIALOGUE XIX 
M. Ain nes 


DARTEN EVU r. 


L AS! poor Apicius . pity thee 


much, for not having lived in my 
Age and my Country. How many good 
Diſhes have I eat in England that were 
unknown at Rome in thy Days! 


APICIUS. 


Keep your Pity for yourſelf. — How 
many good Diſhes have I eat in Rome, 
the Knowledge of which has been loſt in 
theſe latter degenerate Days! The fat Paps 
of a Sow, the Livers of Scari, the Brains df 
Phœnicopters, and the Tripotarrum, whicl 
conſiſted of three ſorts of Fiſh for which 
you have no Names, the Lupus Marin 


the Myxo, and the Muræna. 


DARTENEUF. 
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DARTENEUF. > 


[ thought the Murena had been our 


Lamprey.” We have excellent ones in 
the Severn! 


„ re 
No: — the Muræna was a Salt-water 
Fiſh, and kept in Ponds into which the 
Sea was admitted. 


DARTENE UF. 


Why then J dare ſay our Lampreys are 
better. Did you ever eat any of them 


potted or ſtewed ? 
APpicivs. 
I was never in Britain. Your Country 
then was too barbarous for me to go thi- 


ther. I ſhould have been afraid that the 
Britons would have\eat me. 


DARTENEUF, 


I am forry for you, very forry : for if See St. Erre- 
| | mond's Lets 
ters, 


you never were in Britain you never eat 


the beſt Oyſters in the whole World, 


0 APpicivs. 
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Aricies : 


_ _ Pardon me, Sir, your Sandwich Oyſters 
Arbuthnot were brought to Rome in my time. 


on ancient | 
Coins, c. 8. DART ENEux . 


* They could not be freſh : they were 
good for nothing there. — You ſhould 
have come to Sandwich to eat them. It 
is a ſhame for you, that you did not.— 
An Epicure talk of Danger when he is in 
ſearch of a Dainty/ Did not Leander 
ſwim over the Helleſpont to get to his 
Miſtreſs? And what is a Wench to a 
Barrel of excellent Oyſters ! 


APICIUS. 


See Athenz- Nay — Iam ſure you can't blame me 
— 82 any want of Alertneſs in ſeeking fine 
to the Arti- Fiſhes. I failed to the Coaſt of Africk, Wh, 
cle Apicius. from Minturnæ in Campania, only to taſte 
of one Species, which I heard was larger 
there than it was on our Coaſt, and finding 
that I had received a falſe Information I fn 
returned again without deigning to land. Mug 


DART ENEUx. 


There was ſome ſenſe in that : but why 


did not you alſo make a Voyage to Sand- 
< wich! 
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wich? Had you taſted thoſe Oyſters in their 


rfection you would never have come back: 
yu would have eat till you burſt. 


ApIC Ius. 


[with I had: — It would have been —_— 
eter than poiſoning myſelf, as I did, ad Helviam. 
kcauſe, when I came to make up my Martial. E- 


iccounts, I found I had not much above ads 1 


he poor ſum of four ſcore thouſand pounds cius. rl 
kit, which would not afford me a Table _ 1 the 
p keep me from ſtarving. | 


DARTENEUF. 


A Sum of fourſcore thouſand Pounds not 
lep you from ſtarving! Would I had 
lad it ! I ſhould not have ſpent it in 
went Years, though I had kept the beſt 
Table in London, ſuppoſing I had made 
0 other Expence. 


5 APICIUS. 
Alas poor Man ! This ſhews that you 
Engliſh have no Idea of the Luxury that 
Kipned in our Tables. Before I died I gee Arbuth- 
ad ſpent in my Kitchen 807,291 1. not, P. 116. 
138. 4d. 
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DARTENEUF. 
I don't believe a word of it: There | 


an Error in the account. 


ire 


Why, the Eſtabliſhment of Lucullus fo 
his Suppers in he Apollo, I mean for eve 


Supper he eat in the Room which be 


See Arbuth- Called by that name, was 5000 Drachms 
not, p. 133 which is in your Money 16141. 118. 8d 


DARTENEUF. 


Would I had ſupped with him there 
But is there no Blunder in theſe Calcu 
lations ? 


APICIUS. 


- Afk your learned Men that. — ] count 
as they tell me. — But-perhaps you mi 
think, that theſe Feaſts were only made 
by great Men, like Lucullus, who ha 
plundered all Aſia 79 help him in hi 
| Houſekeeping. What will you ſay whe 
2 I tell you that the Player Æſopus had ont 
Plin-1. 10. Diſh that coſt him fix thouſand Seſteni 
C. 60. that is, four thouſand eight hundred and 

forty-three pounds ten ſhillings Engliſh 


DARTENEUF 
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DARTENE U. 


What will 1 fay ? why, that I pity poor 
(bber and Booth; and that, if I had 
own this when I was alive, I ſhould 
zwe hanged myſelf for Vexation that I 
id not live in thoſe days. 


e! 


APICIius. 


Well you might, well you might. 
lou don't know what Eating is. You 
erer could know it. Nothing leſs than 
he Wealth of the Roman Empire is ſuf- 


fcient to enable a Man 70 keep a good 


ſable, Our Players were richer by far 
ban your Princes. 


 DARTENEUF. 


Oh that I had but lived in the bleſſed 
leign of Caligula, or of Vitellius, or of 


Heliogabalus, and had been admitted to 


he Honour of dining with their ſlaves ! 


APICIUS. 
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Ay, there you touch me. — I am mi- g,, Bayle 
krable that I died before their good times. Apicius, A- 
They carried the Glories of their Table 
much farther than the beſt Eaters of the 
Age that I lived in. Vitellius ſpent in 

| „ eating 


thenæus, 1.1. 
p. 7. 
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eating and drinking within one year, what 
would amount in your Money to above 
ſeven Millions two hundred thouſahd 
pounds. He told me fo himſelf in 
Converſation I had with him not long 
And the others you mentioned did 


not fall ſhort of his Royal Magnificence. 


DARTENEDE. 

Theſe indeed were great Princes. But 
what affects me moſt is the Diſh of tha 
Player, that damned Fellow AÆſopus. 1 
can't bear to think of his having lived ſo 
much better than I. Pray of what In- 
gredients might the Diſh, he paid ſo much 
for, conſiſt? | 


AP1CIUs, 


Chiefly of finging Bird. It was thit 
which ſo greatly enhanced the Price. 


DARTENEUF. 

Of finging Birds ! Choak him. —1 
never eat but. one, which J ſtole from 
Lady of my Acquaintance, and all London 
was in an Uproar about it, as if I had ſtolen 
and roaſted a Child. But, upon recollec- 
tion, I begin to doubt whether I have 6 
much reaſon to cnvy Aſopus. For the 

fingin 
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ſinging Bird which I eat was no better in 


its Taſte than a fat Lark or Thruſh. It 


was not ſo good as a Wheatear or Beca- 
figue. And therefore I ſuſpect that all the 
Luxury you have bragged of was nothing 
but Vanity and fooliſh Expence. It was 
like that of the Son of Æſopus, who diſ- 
ſolved Pearls in Vinegar and drunk them 
at Supper. III be damned, if a Haunch 
of Veniſon, and my favourite Ham Pye, 


the Table of Vitellius himſelf. I don't 


find that you ever had any good Soops, 


without which no Man of Taſte can poſ- 
fibly dine. The Rabbits in Italy are not 
fit to eat: and what is better than zhe 
Wing of one of our Engliſh wild Rabbits? 


I have been told that you had no Turkies. 


The Mutton in Italy is very ill-flavoured. 
And as for your Boars roafted whole, I 
deſpiſe them. They were only fit to be 
ſerved up to the Mob, at a Corpora- 
tion Feaſt or Election Dinner. A ſmall 
Barbecued Hog is worth a hundred of them. 
And a good Collar of Shrewſbury Brawn 
is a much better Diſh, 


0 4 _ Ayicivs. 


Pope's Imit. 
of Hor. Sat. 
were not much better Diſhes than any at 1. I. 46. 
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Avicius. 


If you had ſome kinds of Meat that wg 

wanted, yet our Cookery muſt have been 

greatly ſuperiqr to Yours. Our. Cooks 
Bee Arbuth- were ſo excellent, that they could give to 
Rat, g. 5. Hog's Fleſh the Taſte ob all other Meats. 


DARTENEUEF. 


I ſhould not have liked their damned 
Imitations. You might as eaſily have im- 
poſed on a good Connoiſſeur the Copy of 
a fine Picture for the Original. Our 
Cooks, on the contrary, give to all other 
Meats a rich flavour of Bacon, without 

deſtroying that which makes the diſtinc- 
tion of one from another, I have not the 
leaſt doubt that our Eſſence of Hams is a 
much better Sauce than any that ever was 
uſed. by the Ancients. We have a hun- 
dred Ragouts, the compoſition of which 
exceeds all Deſcription. Had your's been 
as good, you could nat have lolled, as you 
did, upon Couches, while,you were eating. 
They would have made you fit up and 
attend to your Buſineſs. Then you had 
a Cuſtom of hearing Things read to you 
while you were at Supper. This ſhews 
you were not fo well entertained as we are 


with 


0 * * 
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with our Meat. For my own part, when 
] was at Table, I could mind nothing elſe: 
1 neither heard, ſaw, nor ſpoke: Ionly 
ſmelt and taſted. But the worſt of all is, 
that you had no Wine fit to be named 
with good Claret, or Burgundy, or Cham- 
pagne, or Old Hock, or Tok as You 
boaſted much of your Falernum : but I 
have taſted .the Lachryme Chriſti, and 
other Wines that grow upon the fame 
Coaſt, not one of which would I drink 
above a Glaſs or two of, if you would 
give me the Kingdom of Naples. You 
boiled your Wines, and mixed Water with 
them; which ſhews that in themſelves 
they were not fit to drink, 


Aricivs, 


I am afraid you beat us in Wines ; nat 
to mention your Cyder, . Perry, and Beer, 
of all which I have- heard great fame from 
ſome Engliſh, with whom I have talked; 
and their Report has been confirmed by 
the Teſtimony of their Neighbours, who 
have travelled into England. Wonderful 
Things have been alſo ſaid to me. of a Li- 


quor called Puncb. 


DARTENEUF, 
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Ay — to have died without taſting That 


is unhappy indeed! There is Rum Punch, 
and Arrack Punch ! It is hard to fay which 
is beſt: but Jupiter would have given his 
Nectar Hur either of them, upon my Word 
and Honour. : 


AP1CIUs. 


The Thought of it puts me into a Fever 
with Thirſt, From whence, do you get 
your Arrack, and your Rum ? 


DAR TENEUEF. 


Why, from the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, 
which you knew nothing of. That is 
enough to decide the Diſpate. Your Trade 
to the Eaſt Indies was very far ſhort of 
what we carry on: and the Weſt Indies 
were not diſcovered, What a new World 
of good Things for eating and drinking 

has Columbus opened to Us? Think of 


| That, and deſpair, | 
APIC1IUS. 


I cannot indeed but lament my ill Fate, 
that America was not found before I was 
born, Tt tortures me when I hear of 

Chocolate, 
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Chocolote, Pine Apples, and twenty other Wh. 


fine Meats, or fine Fruits produced there, 
which I have never taſted, What an ad- 
vantage is it to you, that all your Sweetmeats, 


Tarts, Cakes, and other Delicacies of that 


nature, are ſweetened with Sugar, inſtead 
of Honey, which we were obliged to make 
uſe of, for want of that Plant! But what 
grieves me moſt is, that I never eat a 
Turtle, They tell me that it is abſolutely 
the Beſt of all Foods 


DARTENEUF, 


Yes, I have heard the Americans ſay 
ſo: — but I never eat any: for in my 
time they were not brought over to Eng- 
land, 


APICI1USs. 


Never eat any Turtle ! How didſt thon 
dare accuſe me of not going to Sandwich, 
to eat Oyſters, and didſt not thyſelf take a 
trip to America, to riot on Turtles? But 
know, wretched Man, that I am informed, 
they are now as plentiful in England 'as 
Sturgeon. There are Turtle-boats that go 
regularly to London and Briſtol from the 
Weſt Indies. I have juſt ſeen a fat Al- 
derman, * died in London laſt Week, 

of 
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of a Surfeit he got at a Turtle ſeas in 
that City. | 


DARTENEUEF. 


What does he ſay ? does he tell you 
that Turtle is better than Veniſon / 


APICIUS. 


He ſays, there was a Haunch of Veni- 
ſon untouched, while every Mouth was 
employed on the Turtle : that he eat till 
he fell aſleep in his Chair, and that the 
Food was ſo - wholeſome, he ſhould not 
have died, if he had not unluckily caught 
Cold in his Sleep, which ſtopped his Per- 
ſpiration and hurt his Digeſtion. 


DARTENEUF. 


Alas ! how imperfect is human Felicity ! 
I lived in an Age when the Pleaſure of 
Eating was thought to be carried to its 
higheſt perfection in England and France. 
And yet a Turtle feaſt is a Novelty to 


me! Would it be impoſſible, do you think, 


to obtain leave from Pluto of going back 
for one Day, juſt to taſte of that Food ? I 


would promiſe to kill myſelf by the Quan- 


tity I would eat before the next Morning. 


3 . 
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r „eins 


Vou have forgot, Sir, that you have no 
Body: That which you had has been rot- 
ten a great while ago; and you can never 
return to the Earth with another, unleſs 
Pythagoras carries you thither to animate 
that of a Hog. But comfort yourſelf, that, 
as you have eat Dainties which I never 
taſted, ſo the next Age will eat ſome un- 
known to the preſent. New Diſcoveries 
will be made, and new Delicacies brought 
from other Parts of the World. We muſt 
both be Philoſophers. We miſt be thank- 
ful for the good Things wwe have had, and 
not grudge others better, if they fall to 
their Share. Confider, that, after all, we 


could but have eat as much as our Sto- 


machs would hold: And that we did every 
day of our lives. — But ſee; who come's 
hither? I think it is Mercury. 


MERCURY. 


Gentlemen, I muſt tell you, that I have 
ſtood near you inviſible, and heard your 
Diſcourſe ; a Privilege which we Deities 
uſe when we pleaſe. . Attend therefore to 


a Diſcovery which I ſhall make to you, 


relating to the ſubje& upon which you were 
talking. 
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talking. I know two Men, one of whom 
lived in ancient and the other in modern 

times, that had more Pleaſure in Eating 
than G of you ever had in your lives. 


Arrerus. 


One of theſe, I preſume, was a Syba- 
rite, and the other a French Gentleman 
ſettled in the Weſt-Indies. 


123 MERCURY. | 

No: one was a Spartan Soldier and the 
other an Engliſh Farmer. — I ſee you 
both look aſtoniſhed. But what I tell you 
is Truth. The Soldier never eat his b/ack 
Broth till the Exerciſes, to which by theic 
Diſcipline the Spartan Troops were obli- 
ged, had got him ſuch an Appetite, that 
he could have gnawed a Bone like a Dog. 
The Farmer was out at the Tail of his 
Plough, or ſome other wholeſome Labour, 
from Morning till Night; and when he 
came home his Wife dreſſed him a piece 
of good Beef, or a fine barn-door Fowl 
and a Pudding for his Dinner, which he 
eat much more ravenouſly, and conſe- 
quently with a great deal more reliſh and 
pleaſure, than you did your Tripotanum or 
your Ham Pye. Your Stomachs were 
always 
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always ſo overcharged, that I queſtion if 

ever you felt real Hunger, or eat one Meal - 

in twenty Years without forcing your Ap- 

petites, which makes all things inſipid. I 

tell you therefore again, that the Soldier 

and the Farmer had much more of he 

Joy of Eating than You. 


DARTENEUF. 


This is more mortifying than not to have 
ſhared a Turtle Feaſt. I fear indeed we 
have been in quite a wrong Syſtem, and 
never had any true Notions of Pleaſure. 


 APIcivs, 

It is a fad Thing not to know what good 
Living is before one is dead. I wiſh, Mer- 
cury, you had taught me your Art of 
Cookery in my Life-time, or held your 
tongue about it here. 


DIALOGUE 
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DIALOGUE XX. 


ALEXANDER THE GREAT. © 
CHARLES the Twelfth, King of Sweden, 


ALEXANDER. 


OUR Majeſty ſeems in very great 
Wrath ! Who has offended 2 
What! is the Matter 1 


CARL E 


The Offence is to you as moch as to | 
me. Here is a Fellow got into Elyſium, 
who has moſt impudently affronted us both. | 

Pope's = It is an Engliſh Poet, one Pope. He has 
on Man, =P: called us io Madmen ! 


iv. I. 219, 20. 


ALEXANDER. 


I have been very unlucky in Poets. No 
Prince was ever more fond of the Muſes, 
or received from them a more ungrateful 

Return ! 
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Return! When I was alive, I declared 
that I envied Achilles, becauſe he had a 
Homer to ſing his Exploits, and I moſt 
liberally rewarded Cheœrilus, a Pretender to 
Poetry, for having endeavoured to cele- 
brate mine: but my Bounty, inſtead of 
doing me Honour, has fince drawn upon 
me the cenſures of Horace, a witty Ro- 
man Poet, as ſhewing only my want of 
Taſte ; and Lucan, another Poet of the 
ſame nation, has loaded my Memory with 
the harſheſt Invectives. 


cGAaAKLEYS 


I know nothing of Theſe ; but I know 
that in my time, a French Satiriſt, one Boi- 
eau, made fo free with your Character, that See — — 
| tore his book for having abuſed my fa- m 
vurite Hero. And now this ſaucy Eng- Voltaire's 
lhman has libelled us both. — But I have 23 of 
| es XII, 
a Propoſal to make to you for the Repa- 
ration of our Honour. If you will join 
with me, we will- turn all theſe Scriblers 
out of Elyſium, and throw them down to 
the bottom of Tartarus, in ſpite of Pluto 


and all his Guards. 


' ALEXANDER; 
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an able and wiſe Politician, as well as 2 
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ALEXANDER, 


This is juſt fuch a Scheme as your's at 
Bender, to maintain yourſelf there, with 
three hundred Swedes, againſt the whole 
Force of the Ottoman Empire. And I 
muſt fay, that ſuch Follies gave Pope too 
much cauſe to call you a Madman. 


CHARLES. 
+ If my Heroiſm was Madneſs, your's, I 
preſume, was not Wiſdom. 
ALEXANDER. 
There was a vaſt Difference between 


your Conduct and mine. All my Plans 


and Operations of War were well laid, 
and carried on with great Prudence. My 
Meaſures were proper to anſwer my Ends; 
and, let Poets or Declaimers ſay what they 
Will, whoever reads the Hiſtory of my 
Life with Attention will find that I was 


brave and intrepid Soldier. But you, by 
unwiſely leading your Army into the vaſt 
and barren Deſerts of the Ukraine, at the 
approach of- the Winter, expoſed it to 
periſh for want of Subſiſtence, loſt your 
Artillery, loſt a great Part of your Troops 


+ by 
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by cold and fatigue, and were forced to 
fight with the Muſcovites under ſuch diſ- 


advantages, as made it almoſt impoſſible 
for you to conquer. 


CHARLES. 


I will not diſpute your Superiority as a 
General. It is not for me, a meer Mortal, 


to contend with the Son of Jupiter Ammon. 


ALEXANDER: 


I ſuppoſe you think my pretending that 
Jupiter was my Father as much entitles 
me to the name of a Madman, as your 


Behaviour at Bender does you. But you 


are greatly miſtaken. It was my Policy, 
not my Vanity, which formed that Pre- 
tenfion. When I propoſed to undertake 
the conqueſt of Aſia, it was neceſſary for 
me to appear to the People ſomething more 
than a Man. They had been uſed to 
Ideas of Demigod Heroes, I therefore 
daimed an equal Deſcent with Ofiris and 


Seſoſtris, with Bacchus and Hercules, the 


former Conquerors of the Eaſt. The Opi- 
nion of my Divinity aſſiſted my Arms, and 
helped to ſubdue all Nations before me, 
from the Granicus to the Ganges. But 


though I called myſelf the Son of Jupiter, 


P 2 and 
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and kept up the Veneration that name 
inſpired, by the extraordinary Courage. I 
ſhewed, and the ſublime Magnanimity of 


all my Behaviour, I did not forget that 7 


was the Son of Philip. I uſed the Policy 


of my Father, and the wiſe Leſſons of 


- Ariſtotle, whom he had made my Pre- 


ceptor, to conduct and advance my He- 
roic Deſigns. It was e Son of Phil, 
who planted Greek Colonies in all Afia, as 
far as the Indies; who formed Projects of 
Trade more great and extenſive than his 
Empire itſelf; who laid the foundations of 
them in the midſt of his Wars; who built 
Alexandria, to be the Centre and Staple 
of Commerce between Europe, Aſia, and 
Africk; who ſent Nearchus to navigate 
the Indian Seas, and propoſed to have gone 
himſelf from thoſe Seas to the Pillars of 
Hercules, that is to have explored the Paſ- 
ſage round Africk, the Diſcovery of which 
has ſince done ſuch Honour to Vaſquez 
de Gama. It was the Son of Philip, who, 
after ſubduing the Perſians, governed them 
with ſuch Lenity, ſuch Juſtice, ſuch Wi 
dom, that they loved him even more than 
their natural Kings ; and who, by Inter- 
marriages, and all Methods moſt fit to 
produce a Coalition and Union between 

a the 
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the Conquerors and the Conquered, ce- 
mented and modelled them i into one Peo- 
ple. But how did you, Sir, behave when 
your Arms were ſucceſsful? What did 
you do to advance the Trade of your 
Subjects, to procure any Benefit to thoſe 
you had vanquiſhed, or to conyert any 
Enemy into a Friend ? 


CHARLES. 


When I might have made myſelf King 
of Poland, and was adviſed to do ſo, by 
Count Piper, my favourite Miniſter, I choſe 
rather to act a generous Part, and give that 
kingdom to Staniſlas, as you gave ſome 
of your Conqueſts in India to Porus, be- 
fides his own Realm, which you reſtored 
to him after you had beaten his Army and 


taken him Captive. 
ALEXANDER, 


I gave him the Government of thoſe 
States under me, and as my Lieutenant; 
which was the beſt way of preſerving my 
Power in Conqueſts where I could not 
leave Garriſons ſufficient to keep them, 
The fame Policy was afterwards practiſed 


by the Romans in the diſtant Parts of their 
of # Empire, 
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Empire. But neither was I, nor were 
they fo extravagant, as to conquer only for 
Others, or to dethrone Kings with no 
View, but merely to have the pleaſure of 
beſtowing their Crowns on ſome other 
Perſon of the fame nation, without any 

advantage to ourſelves or our People. Ne- 
vertheleſs, I will own, that my Expedition 
to India was an Exploit of the Son of Ju- 
piter, not of the Son of Phiſip. I had 
done better if I had ſtaid to give more 
Conſiſtency to my Perſian and Græcian 
Empires, inſtead of attempting more Con- 
queſts ſo ſoon. Vet this War was of Uſe 
to hinder my Troops from being corrupted 
by the Effeminacy of Aſia, and to keep 
up that Awe of my Name, which was the 
great Support of my Power. And, what- 
ever you may have done in other-reſpedt, 
you did not, I am ſure, take example by 
me, in your behaviour to the King you had 
vanquiſhed. Your obliging Auguſtus to 

— write a Letter of Congratulation * himſelf to 

Charles XII. the Perſon, whom in his ſtead you had 
made King of Poland, was the Reverſe of 
my treatment of Porus and Darius. It 
was an ungenerous Inſult upon his ill for- 
tune! It was the Triumph of a little and 
' a ro Mind! The Viſit you made him 

ws 
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after that Inſult was a farther contempt, 


offenfive to him, and both uſcleſs and 
dangerous to yourſelf. 


CHARLES. 
I feared no Danger from it. I knew 
he durſt not uſe the Power I gave him of 
doing me Harm. | 


ALEXANDER. 


If his Reſentment had prevailed over his 
Fear, as it might, you would have periſhed 
by your Inſolence and Preſumption. For 
my part, intrepid as I was in all Dangers 
which I thought it was proper for me to 
meet, I never put myſelf one moment in the 

power of any Perſon whom J had offended. 

But you had the Raſhneſs of Folly as well 

as of Hero;ſm. A falſe Opinion conceived 
of your Enemy's Weakneſs proved at laſt 
+ Your Undoing. When, in anſwer to ſome 
' "Propoſitions of Peace, ſent to you by the 
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— you ſaid, * You would come and treat See Vol- 


te with him at Moſcow ;” he replied very 
| juſtly, « That you affected to act hike Alex- 
e ander; but that you ſhould not find in Him 
% Darius. And, doubtleſs, you ought 
to have been better acquainted with the 
Character of that Prince. Had Perſia been 
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governed by a Peter- Alexiowitz when 1 
attacked it, I ſhould have acted more cau- 
tiouſly, and not have counted ſo much on 
the ſuperiority of my Troops, in Valour and 
Diſcipline, over an Army led by a King, 
who was capable of inſtructin Z W in all 
that they wanted. 


CHARLES. 


The Battle of Narva, won by eight thou- 
fand Swedes againſt fourſcore thouſand Ruſ- 
fans, ſeemed to authorize my contempt of 


them and their Prince. 


nn 


It happened that he was not himſelf in 


that Battle. But he had not as yet had 


the time that was neceſſary to diſcipline 
and inſtruct his barbarous Soldiers. You 
gave him that time, and he uſed it ſo well, 
that you found at Pultowa the Ruſſians be- 
come quite a different Nation. Had you 
followed the Blow you gave them at 
Narva, and marched on to Moſcow, you 
might have deſtroyed their Hercules in bis 
Cradle. But you left him to grow, till his 
Strength was mature, and then ated as if 
he was ſtill in his Childhood, 


CHARLES 
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I muſt confeſs you excelled me in . 
duct, in Policy, and in true Magnanimity. 
But my Liberality was not inferior to yours; 
and neither Vou nor any Mortal has ever 
ſurpaſſed me in the Enthuſiaſm of Courage 
and Valour. I was alſo free from thoſe 
Vices which ſullied your Character. I 
never was drunk; I killed no Friend in 
the Riot of a Feaſt; I fired no Palace at 
the Inſtigation of a Harlot. 


0 


ALEXANDER. 


It may perhaps be admitted as ſome Ex- 
cuſe for my Drunkenneſs, that the Perfians 
eſteemed it an Excellence in their Kings to 
be able to drink a great deal of Wine, and 
the Macedonians were far from thinking it 


a Diſhonour. But you were as fgantic and 


cruel when ſober, as I was when drunk. 
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You were ſober when you reſolved to con- See Vols 


tinue in Turkey againſt the Will of the 
Grand Signor. You were ſober when you 
commanded the unfortunate Patkull, whoſe 
only crime was his having maintained the 
Rights of his Country, and who bore the 


ſacred Character of an Embaſſador, to be 
broke 
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broke alive on the Wheel, againſt the Laws 
of Nations, and thoſe of Humanity, more 
inviolable ſtill to a generous: Mind. You 
were ſober too when you wrote to the 
Senate of Sweden, who, upon a Report 
of your Death, endeavoured to take ſome 


Care of your Kingdom, hat you would ſend 


them one of your Boots, and they fhould receive 
their Orders from That, if they pretended ts 
meddle in Government: An Inſult much 


worſe than any the Macedonians com- 


plained of from me, when I was moſt 
heated with Wine and with Adulation ! 
As for my Chaſtity, it was not, I own, fo 
perfect as your's, though I obtained great 


Praiſe for my Continence: but perhaps if 


vou had been not quite ſo inſenſible to the 
Charms of the Sex, it would have mitigated 
and ſoftened the Fierceneſs, the Pride, and 
the Obſtinacy of your Nature. 


CHARLES. 


It would have ſoftened me into a Wo- 
man, or, what I think meaner ſtill, the 


Slave of a Woman. But I deny that you 


never were cruel or frantic unleſs you were 
drunk. You were not drunk, when you 


orucified Hepheſtion's Phyſician for not 


curing 
„ 
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Intemperance in his Sickneſs; nor when o 


curing a Man who killed himſelf by his See Plu- 


you facrificed to the Manes of that fa- der. 


vourite Officer the whole Nation of the 
Cuſſeans, Men, Women, and Children, who 
were entirely innocent of his Death; be- 
cauſe you had read in Homer, that Achilles 
had immolated ſome Trojan Captives on 
the Tomb of Patroclus. I could mention 
more Proofs that your Paſſions inflamed 
you as much as Wine: but theſe are ſuf- 
ficient. 


ALEXANDER. 

I can't deny that my Paſſions were 
ſometimes ſo violent as to take from me 
the Uſe of my Reaſon ; eſpecially when 
the Pride of ſuch amazing Succeſſes, the 
| Servitude of the Perſians, and Barbarian 
Flattery, had intoxicated my Mind. To 
bear, at my Age, ſuch Fortune as mine, 
with Moderation and Sobriety, was hardly 
in human Nature. As for you, there was 
an Exceſs and Intemperance in your Vir- 
tues, which turned them all into Vices. 
And one Virtue you wanted, which in a 
Prince is of very great moment, and which 
TY poſſeſſed in the higheſt degree, namely, 

a | the 
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the Love of Science and Arts. Under my 
Care and Protection they were carried in 


Greece to their utmoſt Perfection. Vou 


ſunk them in Sweden, and were yourſelf 


as mere @ Goth, as the Alaricks and the 


Genſericks your Predeceſſors. Ariſtotle, 


Apelles, and Lyſippus were among the 
Glories of my Reign: Your's was illu- 


ſtrated only by Battles. Upon the whole, 


though from ſome Reſemblance between 
us I ſhould be inclined to decide in your 


Favour, yet I muſt give the Preference in 
Fame to your Enemy, Peter the Great. 


He raiſed his Country; You ruined your's, 
He was a Legiſſator, you were a Tyrant. 


. DIALOGUE 
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DIALOGUE XXI. 


Cardinal X1MtNes — Cardinal WolsEv. 


WOL SE x. 


OU ſeem to look on me, Ximenes, 
| as if you imagined I was not your 
Equal. Have you forgotten that I was the 
Favourite and the Firſt Miniſter of a Great 
King of England. That I was at ogce 
Lord High Chancellor, Biſhop of Durham, 
Biſhop of Wincheſter, Archbiſhop of York, 
and Cardinal Legate, On what other Sub- 
ject were ever accumulated ſo many Dig- 
nities, ſuch Honours, ſuch Power! 


XIMENES. 


In order to prove yourſelf equal to me, 
you tell me what you had, and not what 
- you did. But it is not the having great 

Offices; it is the doing great Things, that 
3 makes 
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makes a great Miniſter. I know that for 
ſome years you governed the Mind of King 
Henry the eighth with an abſolute Sway, 
and conſequently his Kingdom. Let me 
hear then what were the As of your 


Reign? 


WoL S E x. 


My Aci, were thoſe of a moſt ſkilful 
Courtier and able Politician, I managed 
a Temper, which Nature had made the 
hardeſt to manage, of any, perhaps, that 
ever exiſted, with ſo much addreſs, that 
all its Paſſions were rendered entirely ſub- 
ſervient to my Inclinations. In foreign 
Affairs, I diſpoſed of the Friendſhip, or 
turned the Arms of my Maſter, to which 


ever fide my own particular Intereſts chan- 


ced to direct. It was not indeed with 
Him, but with Me, that Treaties were 
made by the Emperor or by France; and 
none were concluded that did not contain 
ſome Article in my Favour, beſides ſecret 
Aſſurances of aiding my Ambition or my 
Reſentment, which were the true Springs 
of the Negoclation. At home I brought 
the Pride of the Engliſh Nobility to hum- 
ble itſelf, and bow to the Son of a Butcher 
of Iſiuich. And as my Power was Royal, 

wmy 
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my State and Magnificence were ſuitable 
to it: My Buildings, my Furniture, my 
Houſhold, my Equipage, my Liberalities, 
and my Charities, were all above the rank. 
of a Subject. 


XIMENE S. 


From all you have ſaid it appears that 
you gained great Advantages for yourſelf in 
the courſe of your Miniſtry, too great indeed 
for a good Man to deſire, or a wiſe Man 


to accept. But what did you do for your 


Prince, for the State? — You make me no 


Anſwer. — What I did is well known, I — Marſo- 


was not content with obliging the Pride Ximeſne. 


of the Spaniſh Nobility to ſtoop to my 

Power, but delivered the People from 'their 
Oppreſſions. In you they reſpected the 
Royal Authority; I made them reſpect 
the Majeſty of the Laws. I allo relieved 
the Commons of Caſtile from a moſt grie- 
vous Burthen, by an Alteration in the Me- 
thod of Collecting their Taxes. After the 


Death of Iſabella I preſerved the Tranquil- 


lity of Arragon and Caſtile, by procuring 
the Regency of the latter for Ferdinand, 
though he had not been my Friend du- 
ring the Life of the Queen. And when I 


was raiſed myſelf to the Regency after the 


deceaſe 


— . 
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deceaſe of that Prince, by the Eſteem and 


Affection of the Caſtilians, I acted with 
Courage, Firmneſs, and Prudence; with 
the moſt perfect Diſintereſtedneſs in regard 
to myſelf, and with the moſt zealous Con- 
cern for the Public. I ſuppreſſed all the 


Factions which threatened to diſturb the 


Peace of that Kingdom in the Minority 
and the Abſence of the young King ; and 
ſtopped the diſcontents of the People of 
Caſtile, too juſtly incenſed againſt the 
Flemiſh Minifters, who governed their 
Prince and pillaged their Country, from 
breaking out into open Rebellion, as they 
did, moſt unhappily, after myDeath. Theſe 
were my Civil Ads: but to complete the 
Renown of my Adminiſtration, I added to 
it the Palm of Military Glory. At my 
own charges, and acting myſelf at the 
head of an Army, I conquered Oran from 
the Moors, and annexed it to the Spaniſh 
Dominions. 


| Worszy. | 
My Soul was as elevated and noble as 


pyour's; my Underſtanding as ſtrong, and 


more refined. But the Difference of our 
Conduct aroſe from the Difference of our 


NO Your's was to raiſe yourReputation, 
and 
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and ſecure your Power inCaſtile, by making 
that kingdom as happy, as flouriſhing, and 
as Great as you could. Mine was to pro- 
cure the Triple Crown for myſelf by the 
Aſſiſtance of my Sovereign and of Foreign 
Powers. Each of us took the moſt proper 
Means to attain his Deſire. 


XIME N E s. 


Can you confeſs ſuch a Principle of your 
Conduct without a Bluſh ? But you will 

at leaſt be aſhamed, that you failed in 
jour View, and were the Dupe of the 
Powers with whom you negociated ; after 
having diſhonoured your Maſter, in order 
to ſerve your own ſelfiſh Ambition. I 
accompliſhed my Purpoſe, with Glory to 
my Sovereign, and Advantage to. my Coun- 


try. Beſides this Difference, there was a 


great one in the Methods by which we 
acquired our Power. We both owed it 
indeed to the favour of Princes; but I 
gained Iſabella's by the Opinion ſhe had 
of my Piety and Integrity ; You gained 
Henry's by 'a Complaiſance and a courſe of 
Life which were a Reproach to your Cha- 
racter and your Order. 


. Worsxv. 
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I did not, I confeſs,” carry with me to 


Court the Auſterity of a Monk; as you 


did, Ximenes: nor, if I had, could 1 


have gained any Influence there. Iſabella 


and Henry were different Characters, and 
their Favour was to be ſought in a differ- 


ent Manner. By making myſelf agreeable 
to my Prince, I fo governed his Paſſions, 


that, while I lived, they did not produce 
thoſe dreadful Effects that aroſe from them 
preſently after my Death. He was like a 
fiery Steed, which, when rid by a fkilful 
Horſeman, only foams, and champs the 


Bitt; but, if mounted by one who does 


not underſtand the Management of him, 


breaks the Curb that reſtrains him, leaps 


over all Fences, and throws to the Ground 


his ignorant Rider. 
| X l M E N E S. 
If Henry the Eighth had been king of 


Caſtile, I would not have been drawn by 
him out of my Cloiſter. A Man of Vir- 
tue and Spirit will never deſire to go into 


a Court, where he cannot riſe without 
Baſenels. 


WolskEx. 
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Wors Ex. 


The Inflexibility of your Mind had like See Marſo- 


lier Vi 
to have ruined you in ſome of your Mea- Ximeſne. * 


ſures: and the Bigottry, which you had 
derived from your long Abode in a Cloiſter 
and retained when a Miniſter, was very 
near depriving Caſtile of its new-conquered 
Realm of Granada, by the Revolt of the 
Moors in that City, whom you forced 
prematurely to change their Religion. You 
mult remember how angry King Ferdinand 
was with you on that account : .and ſurely 
he had reaſon ! | 


X1MENES. 


I own he had. — My Zeal for Mrd 
was too hot and ſevere. 


WoLSEY. 


The unjuſt and inhuman Court of In- 
quiſition, eſtabliſhed by you to watch over 
the Faith of your Converts -at Granada, 
Converts only in name, has ſince been the 
Diſgrace and Ruin of Spain. My worſt 
Complaifances to Henry the Eighth were 
far leſs: hurtful to England, than this Juriſ- 
diction, which you ſettled in it, has been 
to your Country. 


Q 2 XIMENES, 
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XIMENE S. 


I only revived an ancient Tribunal, in- 
ſtituted firſt by one of our Saints againſt 
the Albigenſes, and. gave it greater Powers, 
The Miſchiefs attending it can't be denied. 
But if any Force may be uſed for the 
Maintenance of Religion (and the Church 


of Rome has, you know, declared that it 


may) none could be fo effectual to anſwer 


the Purpoſe. 


Wo SEV. | 
This is an Argument rather againſt the 
Opinion of the Church, than for the In- 
quiſition. I will only ſay, I think myſelf 
very happy, that my Adminiſtration was 
ſtained with no Action? of Cruelty, not 
even Cruelty ſanctified by the name of 


Religion. My Temper indeed was much 


milder than your's. To the Proud I was 
proud.; but to my Friends and Inferiors 
I was benevolent, kind, and humane. 
Had I ſucceeded in the great Object of 


my Ambition, had I acquired the Popedom, 


I ſhould have governed the Church with 
much more Moderation, and better Senſe, 
than you. would have. done, if you had 


exchanged the dee of Toledo for that of 
ä Rome. 
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Rome. My Good-nature, my Policy, my 
Taſte for Magnificence, my Love of the 


fine Arts, of Wit, and of Learning, would 


have made me the Delight of all the Tta- 
lians, and have given me a rank among 


the greateſt Princes. Whereas in you the 


ſour Bigot and rigid Monk would have 


prevailed over the Stateſman and over the 


Prince. 


XIMENES. 


What you or I ſhould have been in 
that ſituation does not appear. But if you 
are compared to me as a Miniſter, you 
are vaſtly inferior. The only Circum- 
ſtance in which you can juſtly pretend to 
any Equality 1s the Encouragement given 
by you to Learning, and your Munificence 
to promote it, which was indeed very 
great. Your Colleges founded at Ipſwich 
and Oxford may vie with my Univerſity 
at Alcala de Henara. But in our Genero- 
ſity there was this Difference : All my 
Revenues were ſpent in well-placed Libe- 
ralities, in Acts of Charity, Piety, Virtue: 
Whereas a great Part of your laviſh Ex- 
pences was laid out in Luxury and vain 


Oſtentation. With regard to all other 
Q 3 Points 
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Points my Superiority is apparent. You 


were only a Favourite: I was the Friend 


and the Father of the People. You ſerved 
the King, or rather yourſelf: I ſerved the 
State. The Concluſion of our Lives was 
alſo much more to my Honour than your's, 
I died in Diſgrace, as well as you: but 
my Diſgrace was brought upon me by a 
Faction of Foreigners, to whoſe Power, as 
a good Spaniard, I would not ſubmit. A 
Miniſter who falls a Victim to ſuch an 
Oppoſition Riſes by his Fall. It is the 
nobleſt End he can wiſh. Your's was not 
graced by any Public Cauſe, any Merit to 
the Nation. Your Spirit therefore ſunk 


under it; you bore it with Meanneſs. 


Mine was unbroken, ſuperior to my Ene- 
mies, ſuperior to Fortune; and I died as 
I had lived; with all the ſame Dignity and 
Greatneſs of Mind, 128 
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DIALOGUE XXII. 
LUCIAN — RABELAIS. 


LUCIAN. 


RIEND Rabelais, well met. — Our 

Souls are good company for one 
another. We both were great Wits, and 
molt audacious Freethinkers. We laughed 
often at Folly, and ſometimes at Wiſdom. 
I was indeed more correct and more ele- 
gantin my Style : but then, in return, you 
had a greater Fertility of Imagination, My 
True Hiſtory is much inferior, in Fancy 
and Invention, in Force of Wit and 
Keenneſs of Satire, to your Hiſtory of the 
As of Garagantua and Pantagruel, 


RABELAIS. 


You do me great Honour: but I really 
think, that both thoſe books. entitle their 


Q 4 Authors 


2 


a :DOIREDDCUTS 
Authors to a good Place, among Memoire. 
writers,” Travellers, and « even aun, 

ancient and modern. | 


E wit in. 


Doubtleſs they do. But will you allow 
me to aſk you one Queſtion. Why did 
you write ſuch abſolute Nonſenſe, as you 
have in ſome Places of your illuſtrious 
Work ? 


RABELAIS. 


I was forced to compound my Phyſic for 
the Mind with a large Doſe of Nonſenſe, 
to make it go down. In plain terms, if 1 
had not ſo frequently put on the Fool's 
Cap, the freedoms I took with Cowls, with 
red Hats, and the triple Crown ztfelf, would 
have brought me into great danger. Not 
only my Book, but I, ſhould have been 
probably condemned to the Flames, And 
Martyrdom was an Honour to which I 
muſt own I never aſpired. I therefore 
counterfeited Folly, like Junius Brutus, 
from a wiſe Principle of Self-preſervation. 
You, Lucian, had no need to uſe ſo much 
Caution. Your Heathen Prieſts deſired 
only a Sacrifice now and then. from an 
Epicurean, as a Mark of Conformity ; and 

2 | allowed 
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allowed him to make as free as he pleaſed, 
in Converſation or Writings, with the 
whole Tribe of Gods and Goddeſſes, from 
Jupiter down to the Dog Anubis and the 
fragrant Dame Cloacina. 988 


LUS IAN. 
Boy rather our Government allowed us 
that liberty! for I aſſure you our. Prieſts 
were by no means pleaſed with it, at lent 
in my time. 


RaBeLAts. 


They were great Fools if they were: 
for, in ſpite of the Conformity required. by 
the Laws, and enforced by the Magiſtrate, 
that Ridicule brought the Syſtem of Pagan 
Theology into, contempt, not only with 
the Philoſophical Part of Mankind, but 
eren with the Vulgar. 


Lucian. 


It did ſo, and the ableſt Defenders of 
Paganiſm were forced to give up the Poe, 
tical F ables, and ollegorize the whole. 


RABELAIS. 


An excellent way of drawing Senſe out 


of Folly, and grave Inſtructions from 
' Lewdneſs 


* 
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Lewdneſs and Vice! There is a great 
modern Wit, Sir Francis Bacon, Lord 
Verulam, who, in his Treatiſe entitled 
The Wiſdom of the Ancients, has done 
more for you that way than all your own 
Prieſts ! 


LuCIAN. 


| He has indeed ſhewn himſelf an admi- 


rable Chymiſt, and made a fine Tranſmu- 
tation of Folly into Wiſdom. But all the 
latter Platoniſts took the ſame Method of 
defending our Faith, when it was attacked 


by the Chriſtians: and a judicious Method 


it was. Our Fables ſay, that, in one of 
their Wars with the Titans, the Gods were 
defeated, and forced to turn themſelves into 


Beaſis, to eſcape from the Conquerors, 


Juſt the Reverſe happened here: — For, 
by this happy Art, our beaſtly Divinities 
were turned into rational Beings again. 
 RaBELA1S, 
Give me a good Commentator, with a 


| ſubtle, refined, Philoſophical Head ; and 


ſee whether he will not be able to draw 
the moſt ſublime Allegories, and the moſt 


_ venerable Myſtical Truths, from my Hi- 


* of the noble Garagantua and Panta- 
| gruel! 
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rue! ! I don't deſpair of being proved, 
to the entire Satisfaction of ſome future 
Age, to be the profoundeſt Divine and 
Metaphy/ician that ever wrote. 


LUCIAN. 


I ſhall rejoice to ſee you advanced to 
that Honour, But in the mean time I 
may take the liberty to conſider you as one 
of our Claſs, There you ſit yery high. 


RABELATS:* 


I am afraid there is another whom you 


would bid fit above me, and a modern 
Author too : I mean Dr. Swift. 


LUCIAN, 


It was not neceſſary for him to throw 
nuch Nonſenſe into his Hiſtory of Lemuel 
Gulliver, as you did into that of your two 
hmous Heroes; and his Style is by far 


more pure and correct. His Wit never 


deſcended (as your's often did) into the 
loweſt of Taverns, nor wore the meaneſt 
Carb of the Vulgar. But whether there 
was not in your compoſitions more Fire, 


and a more Comic Spirit, I will not de- 


termine. 


RABELAIS. 
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 RABELAIS. 

If you will not determine it, e'en let it 
remain a Point in diſpute, as I have left 
the great Queſtion, Whether Panurge ſhould 
marry or not? For my own. part, I can 
fay nothing to it: I am no Critic — 1 
would as ſoon undertake to meaſure the 
difference between the Height and Bulk 
of the Giant Garagantua and His Brobdig- 
nian Majeſty, as the difference of Merit 
between my Writings and Swift's. If any 
man takes a fancy to like my Book, let 
him freely enjoy the delight that it gives 
him, and drink to my Memory in a Bum- 
per. If another likes Gulliver, let him 
toaſt Dr. Swift. Were I upon earth, | 
would pledge him in a Bumper, that is, 
ſuppoſing the Wine to be good. If a third 
likes neither of us, let him ſilently paſs the 
Bottle, and be quiet. 


LuC1AN. 
But what if he will not be quiet? A Cti- 
tic is an unquiet Creature. 
RABEL AIS. 


Why then he will diſturb himſelf, but 
not me, | 


LUCIAN, 
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Lucian. 


Lou are a greater Philoſopher, ſtill, than 
[ thought you! I knew very well you 
paid no reſpect to Popes, or to Kings; 
but to pay none to Critics, is a Magnani- 
mity in an Author beyond, all Example. 


RABELALS. 


My Life was a Farce: my Death was 
Farce: and would you have me make 
my Book a ſerious Affair? As for you, 
though in general you are but a Joker, 
yet ſometimes you mult be ranked among 
the grave Authors. You have writ ſage 
Diſſertations on Hiſtory, and other grave 
Matters. The Critics have therefore a 
Right to maul you: they find you in their 
province. But if they dare to come into 
mine, I will order Garagantua to ſwallow = = 
them up, as he did the fix Pilgrims, in c. 38. 
his-next Sallad. 


LUCIAN. 


Have I not heard that you wrote 2 
very good, ſerious Book, on the Aphoriſms 
of Hippocrates ? 


RABELAIS. 
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RABELAIS. 


Opon my Faith, I had forgot it. I am 


ſo uſed to my Fool's coat, that I don't know 
myſelf in my grave Doctors Gown. But 
you ſay very truly: that Book was indeed 
a good, ſerious Work. Yet no body reads 
it; and, if I had writ nothing elſe, I 
ſhould have been reckoned at beſt 2 Lac- 
guey to Hippocrates : whereas the Hiſtorian 
of Friar fohn and Panurge is an eminent 
Writer. Good Senſe is, like a Diſh of 
plain Beef or Mutton, proper only for 
Peaſants; but a Ragout of Folly, well 
dreſſed with 2 ſharp Sauce of Wit, is fi 
to be ſerved at an Emperor's Table. 


LUCIAN. 


You are a rare, pleaſant Fellow ! Let 
me embrace you. — How Apollo and the 
Muſes may rank you on Parnaſſus I am 
not very ſure: but, if I were Maſter of 
the Ceremonies on Mount Olympus, you 
ſhould be placed at the right hand of 
Momus. 


RABELAIS. 
I with you were — but I fear the In- 


habitants of thoſe ſublime Regions will 
: like 
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like your company no better than mine. 
Indeed, how Momus himſelf could get 
thither I can't comprehend ! It has been 
uſual, I own, in our Courts upon Earth, 
to have a priviledged Jeſter, called be 
King's Fool. But in the Court of Heaven 
one ſhould not have ſuppoſed ſuch an 
Officer, as Jupiter's Fool. Your Allegori- 
cal Theology there was a little abſurd. 


LUCIAN. 


I think our Prieſts admitted Momus 
into our Heaven, as the Indians worſhip 


the Devil, through Fear. They had a 


mind to keep fair with him. — For, we 
may. talk of the Giants as much as we 
pleaſe ; but to or Gods there is no Enemy 


ſo dreadful as He. Nidicule is the Scourge 
of all falſe Religion. Nothing but Truth 
can ſtand its attacks. 


RABELAIS. 


Truth, when ſhe is ſet in a good and 
fair Light, can ſtand its Attacks: but they 
are often ſo teaſing and fo fallacious, that 
I have ſeen them put her Ladyſhip very 
much out of humour. 


LUCIAN, 
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Lucian, 


rr: ni ; and ſometimes out of Sandee 
too. But Truth and Wit joined will ſtrike 
Momus dumb. When they are in Alli- 
ance they are invincible: and ſuch an 


Alliance is neceflary upon certain Occa- 
ſions. Falſe Reaſoning is beſt expoſed by 


Plain Senſe ; but Wit is the beſt Opponent 
to falſe Ridicule ; as juſt Ridicule is to all 
the Abſurdities, which dare to aſſume the 
venerable Names of Philgſonby, or Reli gion. 
Had we always made ſuch a Uſe of our 
Talents; had we employed our Ridicule 
to ſtrip the [fooliſh faces of Superſtition, 
Fanaticiſm, 'and Dogmatical Pride, of the 
ferious and folemn Maſks with which they 
are covered; at the ſame time exerting our 
Wit, to combat the Flippancy and Pertneſs 
of Thoſe, who argue only by Jeſts againſt 
Reaſon and Evidence, in Points of the 
higheſt and moſt ſerious Concem, we ſhould 
have much better deſerved the Eſteem of 


Mankind, and ſhould have reflected here 

on our Writings, with much more Satisfac- 

tion than we can now, whatever outward 
Gaiety w we may affect. 


DIALOGUE 
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PERICLES. 
CosMo pe MEDICISV, the Firſt of that 


Name. 


PeRICLES: 


N what I have heard of your Charac- g,, plu- 
ter and your Fortune, illuſtrious Coſmo, tarch's Life 
find a great Reſemblance with mine. - by — 
We both lived in Republics where the dides, 1. 2. 
chief Power was in the People; and, 3 
without any Force, by mere civil Acts, ſtory of Flo- 
but more eſpecially by our Eloquence, rence from 
attained to. ſuch a degree of Authority, ann Rook 
that we ruled thoſe tumultuous and ſtormy to the 
Democracies with an abſolute Sway, turned — 
the Tempeſts which agitated them upon 
our Enemies, and after having long and 
proſperouſly conducted the greateſt Affairs, 
in War and in Peace, died revered and 
lamented by all our Fellow- Citizens. 


R Cos uo. 


—_— bas e ee though they obeyed all our 
Dictates. This is more than was done by 
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CosMo. 


We both indeed have an equal Ri ght 
to value ourſelves on hat nobleſt of Er. 
fires, the Empire we gained over the 
Minds of our Countrymen. — Force, or 
Caprice may give Power, but nothing can 
give 4 laſting Authority, except Wiſdom 
and Virtue. By theſe we obtained, by 
theſe we preſerved, in our ſeveral Coun- 
tries, a Dominion unſtained by Uſurpation 
or Blood, a Dominion conferred on us by 
the public Eſteem and the public Aﬀec- 
tion. We were in reality Sovereigns, \ while 
we lived with the Simplicity of private 
Men: and Athens and Florence feemed 


Philip of Macedon, or Sylla, or Cæſar. It 
is the Perfection of Policy to tame the 
fiefce Spirit of popular Liberty, not by 
Blows, or by Chains, but by ſoothing it 
into a willing obedience, and making it 
lick the Hand that reſtrains it. | 


PERICLES. 


| (The Taſk can never be 2 75 but it 
was · ſtill harder to me than to you, For 1 
had a Lion to tame, from whoſe Fury the 

3 greateſt 
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et Men of my Country, and of the 
e World, could not fave themſelves, 
having performed the moſt glorious 
ots. Miltiades, Themiſtocles, Ari- 
« were Examples of Terror to me, 
might well have deterred me from 
zuminiſtration of public Affairs. Ano« 
Difficulty in my way was the Power 
(mon, who for his Goodneſs, his 
mlity, and the Luſtre of his great 
tories over the Perſians, was much be- 
{ by the People; and, at the ſame 
x, by his being thought to favour Ari- 
iy, had all the noble and rich Citi- 
x attached to his Party. Yet, by the 
ms and force of my Eloquence, which 
reded that of all Orators contemporary 
hme, by the Integrity of my Life, my 
deration, and my Prudence, but, above 
by my Influence over the People, 
boſe Power I encreafed, and made it 
Baſis and Support of my own, I 
ned fuch an Aſcendant over all my 
ponents, that having firſt procured the 
uhment of Cimon by O/tract/m, and 
n of Thucydides, another formidable 
aooniſt, ſet up by the Nobles againſt 
Authority, I became the unrivalled 
rf, or rather the Monarch of the 

R 2 Athenian 
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Athenian State, without ever putting 
death, in above forty Years that my 
mipiſtration continued, one of my Fe 
Citizens: a circumſtance, which I dee|; 
when I lay on my Death- bed, to be. 
my own Judgment, more honourah| 
me, than all my Proſperity in the Gon 
ment, or the nine Trophies, which 1 
erected for ſo many. Victories, whid 
had won.. 


Cos mo. 


I had the ſame Happineſs to boaſt c 
my Death. Some Additions allo y 
made to .the Territories of Florence ur 
my Government: but I myſelf ws 
Soldier, and our Republic was not, in 
degree, either ſo warlike or potent 
Athens. I muſt therefore entirely yi 
you the Palm of Military Glory: an 
will likewiſe acknowledge, that to go. 
a People, whoſe Spirit and Pride » 
exalted by the Victories of Marath 
Mycale, Salamis, and Platza, was n 
difficult than to rule the Florentines 
the Tuſcans. The Liberty of the At 


more haughty, more inſolent, than 
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then muſt have been your Ability 
addreſs, that could fo reduce it under 
power | Yet the Temper” of my 


on, The Hiſtory-of Florence is little 
for ſeveral Ages, than a Hiſtory of 
facies and Civil Wars. In my Youth 
jelf ſuffered much by the Diſſentions 
embroiled the Republic. I was im- 
ned, and baniſhed ; but after ſome 
was brought back in Triumph ! 
Enemies, in their turn, were driven 
Exile: and from that time till my 
b, which was above thirty Years, I 
d the State, not by Arms, or evil 
a Tyrannical Power, but with a legal 
oy; which I exerciſed fo, as to gain 
Lkem of all the neighbouring Princes 
Wommonwealths, and ſuch a conſtant 
on of all my Fellow-Citizens, that 
Icription, which gave me the Title 
uber of my Country, was engraved on 
boaument by a Decree of the whole 
nonwealth. | 


PERIC LES. 


r End in ſome reſpects was more 


WY) than mine. For you died, rather 
R 3 of 


men was not eaſy to govern ; for 
b exceedingly factious and prone: to 
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of Age than a violent Illneſs, and ef 
Florentines in a State of Peace and 
ſperity procured by your Counſels. | 
died of the Plague, after having ſec 
almoſt depopulate Athens; and lef 
Country engaged in a dangerous W. 
which my Advice had excited the Pe 
The Misfortune of the Peſtilence, wil 
inconveniencies they endured on ac 


not long before my Death, they cond: 
me to a Fine: Yet they ſoon after 
choſe me their General, and canferre 
me again the entire Direction of all 


Affairs. Had I lived, I ſhould ha 


conducted the War, as to have en 
with Advantage and. Honour to At 
For, having ſecured to her the Sovere 
of the Sea, by the Defeat of the $a 
before I let her engage with the pon 


Sparta, I knew that our Enemies 


be at length wearied out and compel 


ge Peace: becauſe the City, being tool 
for them to beſiege with ſuch an 


within it, and drawing continual Su 
from the Sea, ſuffered not much b 
Ravages of the Country about it, 


whence I had before removed all 
| habitants : whereas their Allies wen 
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done by the Deſcents we made on their 
Coalts. 
| Cos Mo. 
You ſeem to have underſtood beyond 
all other Men what Advantages are to be 


drawn from a Maritime Power, and how 
to make it the ſureſt Foundation of Em- 


pire. 
* PERICL ES. 
1 followed the Plan traced out by The- 
miſtocles, the ableſt Politician that Greece 


had produced. Nor did I begin the Pelo- 


ponneſian War (as ſome have ſuppoſed) 
only to make myſelf neceſſary, and ſtop 


2 


1 


an Enquiry into my Accounts, I really See Thucy- 
thought, that Athens could not defer any _ a M 


longer her Conteſt with Sparta, without 
giving up to that State the Precedence in 
the Direction of Greece, and her own 


Independence. To. delay even a neceſſary 
War, with a View of making it afterwards 


more advantageouſly, is a moſt prudent 


Act: but not to make it, when you per- 
ceive, that you will be weakened, and your 


Enemy ſtrengthened by the Delay, is the 
higheſt Imprudence. With regard to my 
accounts I had nothing to fear. I had not 

 R4 _ embezzled 
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-embezzled one Drachma of public Money, 

nor added one to my own paternal Eſtate ; 

See Plutarch and the People had ſhewn ſuch a Confi- 
in the Life dence in me, that they had allowed me 
2 ly ——- to diſpoſe of large Sums for ſecret Service, 
rus Siculus. Without account. When therefore J ad- 
viſed the Peloponnefian War, I neither 

acted from private Views, nor with the 
Thucydides, Temerity of a reſtleſs Ambition; but as 
1. 2. became a wiſe Stateſman, who, having 
weighed all the Dangers that may attend 

a great Enterpriſe, and ſeeing a rational 

Hope of Succeſs, chuſes to fight for Do- 

minion and Glory, inſtead of loſing both 


| for the fake of an inſecure Peace. 


Cos Mo. 


How were you ſure of being able to 
keep fo lively a People to ſo ſteady and 
patient a Syſtem of Conduct as you had 
laid down: a Syſtem attended with much 
Inconvenience and Loſs to Particulars, 
while it offered but little to ſtrike or in- 
flame the Imagination of the Public ? 
 Arduous Enterprizes, a vigorous War, and 
a ſpeedy Deciſion, are what the Multitude 
always defire : but your Plan was the very 


| Reverſe of all this: and the Execution of 
: | it 
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it required the Temper of the 'Thebans, , 


rather than of the Athenians. + 
PERICLES. 

I found indeed many Symptoms of their 
Impatience : But I was able to check and 
reſtrain it, by the Authority I had ac- 
quired over their Minds. For I never had 
ſtooped to court their Affection by any 
baſe Means ; never flattered them in their 
Follies, nor complied with their Paſſions 
againſt their true Intereſts and my own 
Judgment ; but uſed the power of my 
Eloquence to keep them in the bounds 
of a wiſe Moderation, to raiſe their Spirits, 
when they were too low, and ſhew them 
their Danger when they grew too pre- 


ſumptuous ; ; the good Effects of which 
Conduct they had experienced in all their 


Affairs. Whereas Thoſe who ſucceeded 
to me in the Government, by their Inca- 
pacity, their Corruption, and their ſervile 
Complaiſance to the Humour of the People, 
loſt all the Fruits of my Virtue and Pru- 


dence. Xerxes himſelf did not ſuffer more 


by the Flattery of his Courtiers, than the 
Athenians did by the Flattery of their Ora- 
tors after my Death. 


Cos xo. 
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Cos Mo. 

Thoſe Orators could not gain the Favour 
of the People by any other Methods. 
Vour Arts were more noble: they were the 
Arts of a Stateſman and of a Prince. Vour 
Magnificent Buildings, which in Beauty of 
Architecture ſurpaſſed any the World had 
ever beheld, the Statues of Phidias, the 
Paintings of Xeuxis, the Protection you 
gave to Knowledge and Genius of every 
kind, added as much to the Glory of 
Athens as to your Popularity. And in 
this I may boaſt of an equal Merit to 
See Machia- Florence. For I embelliſhed that City 

vel's Hiſtory i f 
of Florence, and the Country about it with excellent 
L 7. Buildings; I protected all Arts; and, tho 
| I was not myſelf ſo learned as you, I paid 
as much Honour as you did to Thoſe who 
webe eminent for their Learning. Marſi- 
lius Ficinus, the ſecond Father of the Piatonic 
Philoſophy, lived in my Houſe, and con- 
verſed with me as intimately as Anaxagoras 
did with you. Nor did I ever forget and 


See Plu- ſuffer him ſo to want the Neceſſaries of 


Pericles. Life, as you did Anaxagoras, who had 


liked to have periſhed by that Neglect: 
but to ſecure him from any Diſtreſs in his 
circumſtances, and enable him to purſue 


his 
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his ſublime Speculations undiſturbed by 
low cares, I gave him an Eſtate adjacent 
to one of my favourite Villas, I alſodrew 
to Florence Argirapolo, the moſt learned 
Greek of thoſe times, that under my Pa- 
tronage he might inſtruct the F lorentine 
Youth in the Language and Sciences of 
his Country. But with regard to our 
Buildings there is this Difference: Your's 
were all raiſed at the Expence of the 
public, mine at my own. 


PERIOLES. 


My Eſtate would not bear a laviſh'Pto- 
fuſeneſs, nor allow me to exert the Gene- 
rofity of my Nature. It was ſo ſmall, 
that I was obliged to obſerve a very ſtrict 
and frugal Oeconomy, in order to ſupport 
the neceſſary charges of my ſmall Houſe- 
hold, Whereas your Wealth exceeded 
that of any Particular, or indeed any 
Prince, who lived in your days. The 
Commerce which you carried on in all 
parts of the World, even while you were 
placed at the helm of the State, enabled 
you to do thoſe liberal Acts, which 
rendered your name ſo illuſtrious, and 
endeared you ſo much to the People of 
F lorence. For my part, I was forced to 

make 


| 
| 
1 
4 


eee, 
make the public Treaſure the F und of 
my Bounties, and I thought I could not 


n diſpoſe of it better in time of Peace, than 


we Life in employing that part of the People, 

2 which muſt elſe have been idle and uſe- 

ucy- 

s, 1. 2. Jeſs to the Community, introducing into 
Greece all the elegant Arts, and adorning 
my Country with Works that do Honour 
to Human Nature. For, while I attended 
the moſt to theſe civil and peaceful Occu- 
pations, I did not neglect to provide againſt . 
War, nor ſuffer the Nation to fink into 
Luxury and effeminate Softneſs. 1 kept 
our Fleets in continual Exerciſe, main- 
| tained a great number of Seamen in Pay, | 
and diſciplined well our Land-forces. Nor 
did I ever ceaſe, both by Precepts and by 
Example, to recommend to the Athenians 
Frugality, Temperance , Magnanimity q 
Fortitude, and whatever could moſt con- 
tribute to ſtrengthen their Bodies and 


Minds. 
COS Mo. 


Vet T have heard you condemned for 
rendering the People leſs ſober and mo- 
_ deft, by giving them part of the conquered 
Lands, and paying them Wages for their 
Attendance in the public Aſſemblies, and 

other 


or THE DEAD. 
other civil Functions to which they were 


bound; beſides the vaſt Expence to the 


State in the Theatrical Spectacles with 


which you entertained them at the coſt 


of the Public. 


"PeRICLES. 


Perhaps I might be too laviſh in thoſe 
Bounties to them. — Yet, in a Popular 


State it is neceſſary, that the People ſhould 
be amuſed, and ſhould fo far partake of 
the Wealth of the Public, as not to ſuffer 
any Want, which would render their 
Minds too low and too ſordid for their 
Political Duties. In my time the Revenues 
of the State were ſufficient to bear this Ex- 
pence : but afterwards, when we had loſt 
the greateſt part of our Empire, it became, 
I muſt own, too heavy a Burthen; and 
the continuance of it proved one Cauſe of 


our Ruin. 


CoS MO. 


It is a moſt dangerous Thing to load 
the State with Largeſſes of that nature, or 
indeed with any unneceſſary, but popular 
Charges; becauſe to reduce them is almoſt 
impoſſible, though the Circumſtances of 


the Public hould ever ſo ſtrongly demand 
2 
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a Reduction. But did not you likewiſe, 
in order to advance your own Greatneſs, 
throw into the hands of the People more 
Power than the Inſtitutions of Solon had 


entruſted them with, and more than con- 
duced to the Good of the State? 


 PrERICLES. 


Truth preſides, and I dare not offend her 

by playing the Orator, in defence of my 

Conduct. It is too true, that by weaken- 

e Plutarch ing the Power of the Court of the Areopagus, 

55 Lives I tore up that Anchor, which Solon had 

nc d of F Peri- fixed, to keep his Republic ſtedfaſt and 

firm, againſt the Storms of Popular Fac- 
tions. This Alteration, which fundamen- 
tally hurt the whole State, I made, to ſerve 

my own Views of Ambition, the only 
Paſſion in my nature which I could not 
contain within the Limits of Virtue. For, 

by diminiſhing the Counterpoiſe that our 

\ _ Conſtitution had ſettled to check the Excels 
of Popular Power, I augmented my own: 
Decals knew that my Eloquence would 
ſubject the People to me, and make them 
the Inſtruments of all my Deſires: where- 

as the Areopagus had an Authority and a 
Dignity in it which I could not controul. 


4 


We are now. in the Regions where 


ak ads a Soo f c wan ck oo ans mb ac 
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Since my Death I have been often ſeverely 
reproached by the Shades of ſome of the 
beſt and wiſeſt Athenians; who, in conſe- 
quence of this Change that J made in their 
Government, have fallen Victims to the 
Caprice or Rage of the People, with 
having been the firſt Cauſe of the Injuſtice 
they ſuffered, and of all the Miſchiefs that 
were perpetually brought on my Country, 
by raſh Undertakings, bad Conduct, and 
fluctuating Counſels. They ſay, I delivered 
up the State to the Power of indiſcreet 
or venal Orators, and to the Pailions of 
a miſguided, infatuated Multitude, who 
thought their Freedom confiſted in encou- 
' raping Calumnies againſt the beſt Servants 
of the Republic, and conferring Power on 
thoſe who had no other Merit than falling 
in with and ſoothing a popular Folly. In 
vain do I plead, that during my Life none 
of theſe Miſchiefs happened ; that I em- 
ployed my Rhetoric to promote none but 


See Thucy- 
good and wiſe Meaſures; that I was 2s ies; . 2 


free from any Taint of Avarice or e * 


tion as Ariſtides himſelf. They reply, 
that when I took off from the Power of 
the People that neceſſary Curb, which our 
wiſe Lawgiver had placed, or atleaſt had 
confirmed, in the Court of the Areopagus, 

1 


| 
| 
| 
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came anſwerable to my Country for 
all the great Evils, which were, brought 
upon it for want of ſuch a ſalutary Re- 
ſtraint. Socrates calls me the Patron of 


Anytus; and Solon himſelf frowns upon 


me, whenever we meet. 
Cos Mo. 

Ile has reaſon to do fo; — for what 
would you think of the Architect you em- 
ployed in your Buildings at Athens, if he 
had made them to laſt only during your 
Life ? Certainly the beſt Citizen in a free 
Country is not he who is fatisfied with 
governing wiſely for his own time; but 
he who leaves the Government in ſuch a 
ſtate, that no others- ſhall haye the power 
of abuſing their Truſt, n Hurting the 
n | | 


PERICLES. 


I agree to your Maxim: but 1 fear 
it will turn to your own. Condemnation, 


See Machia- Your exceſſive Liberalities to the indi- 


vel's Hiſtory 


of Florence, cs, gent Citizens, and the great Sums you 


I. 7. 


lent to all the noble Families, did in 
reality buy the Republic of Florence; and 
gave your Family ſuch a Power, as enabled 

62 them 
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ther to convert it from a Popular State 
into an Ne er Ae tler f. 
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The ut nes were o infeſted” uy See Machia- 


Diſcord and Fa action, and their Common- 
wealth was ſo void'c of Military Virtue, that 
they could not have long been exempt 
from Subjection to ſome foreign Power, if 
thoſe internal Difſentions, with the Confu- 
ſion and Anarchy they cauſed, had conti- 
nued. 1 and my F amily have Preſerved 
Hem, for more than | two Centuries, an in- 

dependent State, during which they have 
enjoyed a a moſt happy Tranquility, adorned 
with the Luſtre of every Science and every 
Art. But the Athenians had done very 
glorious "Exploits, had obtained a great 
Empire, and were one of che nobleſt 
States in the World, before you altered 
their Conſtitution. And after that Change 
they declined-very faſt; till they, loſt all 
their Greatneſs. 


9 3 


0 45 


an Blemiſh. in 5 I. „ of 


Cfraciſm, Which alone was ſufficient to 


My any State. For La nothing of 
ſuch 


vel's — 
of Flor 
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ſuch important Uſe to a Nation, as that 
Men who excel in Wiſdom and Virtue 
ſhould be encouraged to undertake the 
Buſineſs of Government. But this deteſt- 
able Cuſtom deterred ſuch Men from 


| ſerving the Public, or, if they ventured 


to do ſo, turned even their Wiſdom and 
Virtue againſt them; ſo that in Athens it 


was fafer to be infamous than renowned. 


We are told indeed by the Advocates for 
this ſtrange Inſtitution, that it was not 4 
Puniſhment, but only a Guard to the Li 
berty of the State : as if Words could 
change the nature of Things, and make 
a Baniſhment of ten Years ted on 2 
Man by the Suffrages of his Countrymen 

no Evil to him, or no Offence againſt 
Juſtice, and the natural Right every Free- 
man may claim, that he ſhall not be driven 
from any Society, of which he is a Mem- 
ber, without being Proved guilty of ſore 

criminal Action. 


Cos Mo. 


The Oftraciſm was indeed a moſt griey- 
ous Fault in the Athenian Conſtitution. 


It placed Ermvy in the Seat of Juftirr, and 
gave men a legal Right 1d ay Wrong. 


Other N ations ue blamed for Holeratrng 
8 | Vice; j 


or THE DEAD. 
Vice; but the Athenians alone would not 
tolerate Virtue. No State is well modelled, 


which cannat preſerve the Liberty it enjoys 


would a Friend to true Freedom, which 


conſiſts in being governed, not by Men, but 
by Lars, wiſh to live-in a Country, wherg 
a Cleon bore Rule, and where an Ariſtides 
could not be endured. But inſtead of curing 
this Evil you made it worſe. You rendered 
the People ſtill more intractable, more ad- 
verſe to Virtue, leſs ſubject to the Laws, 
and more to impreſſions from miſchievous 
Demagogues, than they had been before 
your time. 


PzxICL®s. 


I did ſo; — and therefore my Place i in 
Elyſium, notwithſtanding the Integrity 
which 1 preſerved in my whole public 
Conduct, and the great Virtues which I 
y exerted, is much below that of Thoſe, 
who have governed Republics, or limited 
Monarchies, not merely with a concern 
for their preſent Advantage, but with a 
prudent Regard to that Ballance of Power 
on which their enn always 
e 


„ 
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DIALOGUE XXIV. 
Locke —— BAYLE. 


BAYLE. 


Es; we both were Philoſophers ; 
but my Philoſophy was the deepeſt. 
You dogmatized, and I doubted. 


Loc Ex. 
Do you make Doubting a Proof of 


Depth in Philoſophy ? It may be a good 
Beginning of it, but it is a bad End. 


MAY 2. 


No: — the more profound our Searches 
are into the nature and reaſon of Things, 
the more Uncertainty we ſhall find; and 
the moſt ſubtle Minds ſee Objections and 
Difficulties in * Syſtem, which are 
| overlooked 


RS” ono alk. a6. ˙ A i _ER: 
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overlooked or undiſcoverable by ordinary 
an gs. 


Loc EE. 


It would be better then to be no Philo- 
ſopher, and to keep in the vulgar Herd 
of Mankind, that one may have the con- 
ventence of thinking that one knows ſome- 
thing. I find that the Eyes which Nature 
has given me ſee many things very clearly, 
though ſome are out of the reach of their 
Sight. What ſhould I think of a Phyſician, 
who ſhould propoſe to,me an Eye-water, 
that would at firſt ſo ſharpen their ſight, 
as to carry it farther than ordinary Viſion ; 
but would in the end put them out, and 
make me quite blind ? Would it not be 
Wiſdom in me, either never to uſe his 
receipt, or to ſtop before it had had its 
full Operation ? Your Philoſophy, Mon- 
fieur Bayle, is to the Eyes of the Mind 
what I have ſuppoſed the Doctor's Noſrum 
to be to thoſe of the Body. It actually 
brought your fine Underſtanding, which 
was by Nature very quick-ſighted, and 
rendered more fo by Art and a Subtilty 
of Logic peculiar to yourſelf, it brought, 
I ay, your fine Underſtanding to ſee no- 


thing clearly, and enveloped all the great 
S 3 Truths 
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Truths of Reaſon _ of 
Doubt. /1 


BAYLE. 


I dyn it did; — but your ore, 
Sir, is not juſt. I did not ſee well, before 
I uſed my Philoſophic Eye-water : 1 only 
ſuppoſed I ſaw well; but I was in an Error 
with the reſt of Mankind. The Blindneſs 
was real, the perceptions were imaginary. 
** eured myſelf firſt of thoſe falſe Imaging. 
tions, and then I endeavoured to cure other 


Men. 


4 Locks. 


A A great cure indeed and don't you 
think that they ought to erect you a Statue 
for the Service you did them? 


BaYLE. 


— Ves; it is good for Human Nature to 
know its own Weakneſs. When we pre- 

ſume on a Strength we have not, we are 
in great danger of hurting ourſelves, or at 

leaſt bf deſerving Ridicule and Contempt 
by yain and idle Efforts. | 


Lock. 
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Locks.” 
_ | agree with you, Human Nature ſhould 


know its own Weakneſs ; but it ſhould alſo, 
bal itt own Strength, and try to improve 
it. This was my Buſineſs, as a Philoſo- 
— — — 
of the Mind, to ſee what it could do, and 
what it could not; to reſtrain it from 
how te advance as far as its natural Powers 
could go. In the vaſt Ocean of Philoſo- 
phy I failed with the Line and Plummet 
always in my hands. Rocks and Quick- 
fands I frequently met in my way: but 
the care I took in ſounding made mie eſcape 
them. I brought home ſome Truths of uſe 
to Mankind, * ey Mp2 me FR 


BayLs 


, 1442. Lo 


"Fheir Ignorance makes them think FX 
Some other Philoſopher will come hereafter 
and ſhew thoſe Truths to be Falſhoods. He 
will pretend to diſcover other Truths of 
equal Importance. Same ather will come 
and diſcredit him too. In Philoſophy, as 


in Nature, all changes its form, and one 


thing exiſts by the Deſtruction of another. 
8 4 LoCKE. 


— 
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inſtead of Experiments, muſt pefpetually 


DIAL © &VU ES 
Loe KR. 
Opinions taken up without a patient In- 


veſtigation, depending on terms not clearly 
defined, and Principles begged or aſſumed 


without Proof, like Theoties to explain the 


Phenomenaof Nature built on Su oſitions 


change and'deſtroyione/another.” Bit ſome 
Opinions there are, ſo founded intruth and 
probable "Evidence, which the Mind has 
received on ſuch rational Grounds of Aſſent, 
that they are as immoveable as the Pillars 
of Heaven, or (to ſpeak Phileſophically) 
as the great Laws of Nature, by which 
under Gon che Uniyerſe is ſuſtamed. Do 
you think, Monſieur Bayle, that becauſe 
the Hypotheſis of Deſcartes, your Coun- 
tryman, which was nothing but an inge- 


pious, well- imagined Romance, has been 


lately exploded, the Syſtem of Newton, 
which is built on Experiments and Geo- 
metry, the two ſureſt Methods of diſco- 
vering Truth will ever fail? Or chat, 
becauſe the Whims of Fanaticks and the 
Divinity of the Schoↄlmen cannot be ſup- 
red, the Dodtrines? of that Religion, 
Mien 1 oy declared. "Erjey of all En- 
(101; thuſiaſm 


or TRE DEAD. 

Giufrilin and falſe Reaſoning, believed and 
maintained, will ever be ſhaken? / 
* d A 6] - 210T20MNOD: vi : 
ae 1 Bix EA. 2 bn 802 
If you wy aſked Deſeattes; while he 
was in the Height of his Vogue, whether 
his Syſtem would be ever confuted by any 
other Philoſopher's, as that of ' Ariſtotle 
had been by his, what e e yes 
think he WER have returned? * _ 
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Locks. So — 


Come, come, a1 Bayle, ont 
yourſelf know the difference between the 
foundations, on which the credit/ of thoſe 
Syſtems is placed. Your Scepticiſm is more 
affected than real. Lou found it a ſhorter 
way to a great Reputation, (the only paſſion 
of your Heart) to objef, than defend, to 
pull down, than ſet up. Tour Talents 
were admirable - for that kind of Work. 
No Man had ever ſo artful a Method of 
turning to the Eye the dark fide of a 
Queſtion, and hiding that part on which 
the Light of Evidence ſhone. Then your 
way of huddling together, in a critical 
Dictionary, a pleaſant Tale, or an obſcene 
Jeſt, and an Argument againſt the Chri- 


gy Religion ; a witty confutation of ſome 
9 abſurd 
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and yet makes thoſe Allowances for the 
 Infirmities of our Nature, which the Stoic 


- Pride denied to it, 32 
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abſurd Author, and an artful Sophiſm to 

impeach ſome. reſpectable Truth, was ex- 
tremely commodious to all our young 
Smarts and Smatterers in Free-thinking. 
Thus has your Fame been widely. diffuſed. 
But what Miſchief have you not done to 
Human Society? You have endeavoured, 


and with ſome degree of Succeſs, to ſhake 


thoſe foundations, on which: the whole 
Moral World, and the great Fabric of ſocial 
Happineſs, entirely reſts. How could you 
anſwer for this to your Conſcience, even 
ſuppoſing that in your mind you had any 
Doubts of the Truth of a Syſtem, which 
gives to Virtue its ſweeteſt Hopes, ta im- 
penitent Vice its greateſt Fears, and to truc 
Penitence” its beſt Confolations ; which 
checks even the leaſt Approaches to Guilt, 


fection of it requires? 
eg BAVYLE. 
The Mind is free; and it loves to exert 


its own: Freedom, Any Reſtraint upon it 


is a Violence done to its Nature, and a 
Tyranny, againſt which jt has a right to 
LoCKkE. 


or TEEZ DEAD. 


Lock. 


. The Mind has a Governor within itſelf, 


which may and ought to limit its Freedom 
That Governor is its Reaſon, - 


BAYLE. 


Les: but Reaſon, like other Governors, 
has a Policy more dependent upon uncer- 
tain Caprice than any fixed Laws. And if 
the Reaſon that governs my Mind or yours 
has once ſet up @ favorite Notion, it not 
only delights: to bend to it itſelf, but to 
make others reſpe& it as much. It alſo 
takes a great pleaſure to ſhew its own 
Dr 
others, ond * reſpected. 


Loc kB. 


„„ 
Power yon ſpeak of is a great Motive 
to the Publication of moſt of our ſceptical 
Books. And Nero, I ſuppoſe, might tate 
à great pleaſure in burning Rome. It was 
an Action by which be ſhewed bis own 
Power : but we are realoning now of f 
. not of Power, 


BAYLE. 
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BAV IL E. 
A Man may 30 indiſereetiy, but he 
cannot do wrong,” by faying ur WAH = 
thinks to be true. 
Locke. 
An Enthuſiaſt,” who advances Doctrines 
prejudicial to:Society, or oppoſes thoſe that 
are uſeful to it, has the Strength of Opi- 
nion and the Heat of a diſturbed Imagina- 
tion to plead, in excuſe of his Fault. But 
your cool Head and clear Judgment have 
no fuch excuſe. I know very well there 
are Paſſages in your Work, and thoſe not 
'@ few, in which you talk like 'a Mora/fpe. 
1 have heard too you lived like one, exempt 
from all Vice. But when, in other parts of 
your Work, you ſap the foundations of all 
moral Duties, what does it ſignify that 
you talk of them well. How few will 
regard either your general precepts or 
your example? How many, who have 
ſtronger Paſſions than you Had, and are 
glad to get rid of the Curb that - reſtrains 
them, will avail themſelves of your Scep- 
ticiſm, to ſet themſelves looſe from all Ob- 
ligations of Virtue and Religion? — Un- 
N Man to me made ſuch a Uſe of 
ſuch 


or THE DEAD. 

ſuch Parts! It would have been better for 
you and Mankind, if you had been the 
dulleſt of Dutchmen, or the moſt credu- 
lous Monk in a Portugueſe Convent. The 
Riches of the Mind may, like thoſe of 
Fortune, be uſed ſo ill, as to become a 
— w 3 
„ 101501 

3 1 

Vou are very ſevere upon me. — But do 
you count it no Merit, no Good to Society, 
to have done ſo much, as I did, to deliver 
Mankind from the Frauds and Fetters- of 
Prieſteraft, from the Deliriums of Fanati- 
ciſm, and from the Terrors and Follies of 
Superſtition. What Miſchief has falſe Re- 
ligion done in the World! Even in the 
laſt Age what Maſſacres, what Civil Wars, 
what Convulſions of Government, vrhat 
Confuſion in Society did it produce. Nay, 
in that which I lived in, tho much more 
enlightened, did I not ſee it occaſion a 
violent Perſecution in France, and drive the 
beſt Subjects out of that Kingdom? No 
Wonder then if I was provoked to ſtrike 
eee een, | 


Locks. 
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Locks, 1 | 


e nat of theſe Evil was le Rl. 
gion; but you ſtruck at tbe true, Heaven 
and Hell are not more different, than the 
Syſtem of Faith which I have defended, 
mention. Why would you confound: and 
ſo blend them together in ſome of your 
Writings, that it requires much more at- 
tention and judgment than moſt Readers 
have, to ſeparate them again, and be able 
to make the proper Diſtinctions? This is 
the great Art which your Example has 
taught our modern Freethinkers. They 
recommend themſelves to warm and inge- 
nuous Minds by lively ſtrokes of Reaſon 
and Wit, againſt Prieſtcraft, Superſtition, 
Fanaticiſm, Enthuſiaſm. But at the ſame 
time they infidioully throw the colours of 
theſe upon the fair face of true Religion, 
and dreſs her out in their Garb, with an 
intention to render her odious to 'thole, 
who have not Penetration enough to diſ- 
cover the Cheat. Yet it is certain, no 
Book, that ever was writ by the moſt 
acute of theſe Gentlemen, is 1o repugnant 
to Prieſtcraft, to ſpiritual Tyranny, to all 
weak Superſtitions of every kind, to all 

WE 
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that can tend to diſturb er to prejudice 
Human Society, as that whichthey fo much 
affect to deſpiſe. Ge... 


BATTLE. 


11 I [have 5 faulty in gau too far, 
yet this let me ſay in excuſe of that Fault: 
Mankind is fo made, chat, when they 
Have been over-hetted, they cannot be 
brought to a proper ternper again, till 
they have been over-cooled. My Scepti- 
ciſm might be neceſſary to cure the Fever 

and Phrenzy of falſe Religion. 


LOCKE. 


A wiſe Preſcription indeed, to bring on 
a paralytical State of the Mind, (for ſuch 


a Scepticiſm as your's is a Palſy, which 


deprives the mind of all. Vigour, and 
deadens its natural and vital Powers) in 
order to take off a Fever,” which Temper- 
ance, and the Milk of the Evangelical Doc- 
trines, would probably cure! 


B AVI E. 


I acknowledge, thoſe Medicines have 
a great power. But few Doctors care to 


apply them unmixed with ſome harſher ' 


Drugs, 
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Drugs, or ſome unſafe, e en A 
rums of theit O Ww. 

Lo. e .7 

What you ſay now is too true : — Go p 
has given us a moſt, excellent Phyſic for 
the Soul, in all its Diſeaſes; but bad and 
intereſted Phyſicians, or ignorant and con- 
ceited Quacks, adminiſter it ſo ill to the 
reſt of Mankind, that much of the benefit 
of it is loſt. © | 


924 . 91. 
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DIALOGUE XXV. 


Arcninald, Earl of DoveLas, 
Duke of Touraine. | 


Jon, Duke of ARGYLE and GREE N- 
w1CH, Field Marſhal of His Britannic 
Majeſty s Forces. 


ARGY.L%&K. 
E'S, noble Douglas, it grieves me to See Buchan. 
think, that you, and your Son, with — 
— brave Earl of Buchan, ſhould have 1. 10. p 338. 
employed ſo much Valour, and loſt your A. P. 1424. 
Lives, in fighting the battles of that foreign 
State, which, from its Situation and Inte- 
reſts, is the moſt dangerous Enemy to 
Great Britain. A Britiſh Nobleman ſerving 
France appears to me as unfortunate, and 
as much out of his proper Sphere, as a 
Græcian Commander engaged in the Ser- 
vice of Perſia would have appeared to 
Miltiades or TO 
| DovGLas. 
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Dou 6 L AVS. 


In ſeremg France” I ſerved Scotland. 


The French were the natural Allies to the 
Scotch, and by ſupporting their Crown, 1 


enabled my Countrymen to keep them- 


. independent on Epgland. , 


4h, Sgt 


The French were indeed our arent 
Allies, from the unhappy State of our 
Country: but that they were our natural 


Allies I deny. Their Alliance was proper 


and neceſſary for us, becauſe we were then 
in an unnatural State, diſunited from Eng- 
land. While that Diſunion continued, we 
were compelled to lean upon France for 
Support and Aſſiſtance. The French Power 
and Policy kept us indeed independent on 
the Engliſh, but dependent on Them ; and 
that Dependence expoſed us to ſuffer many 


great and grievous Calamities, by drawing 


on us the Arms of the Engliſh, whenever 
the French and they had a Quarrel. Our 


Succours were diſtant and often uncertain. 


Our Enemy was . at hand, ſuperior in 


Strength, though not ſo in Valour. Our 


Country, was ravaged, our Kings were 


lain, or led captive; ' we loſt all the 
advantage of our being the Inhabitants of 


2 


a Great Iſland; we had no Commerce, no 
Peace, no Security, no degree of Maritime 
Power. Scotland was a Backdoor, thro 
which the French, with our help, made 
their Inroads into England: if they con- 
quered, we reaped little Benefit from it; 
but if they were beaten, we were the 
Victims, on whom the Engliſh ' ſeverely 
wreaked their Reſentment. | 
"Dovoadi:*,:. 
The Engliſh ſuffered as much as We 
in thoſe Wars. How terribly were their 
Borders laid waſte. and depopulated by 
our Incurſions? How often were the 
Swords of my Anceſtors ſtained with the 
beſt Engliſh Blood]! Were nat our Vic- 
tories; at Bannocbourn and at Otterbourn 
as glorious as any that Nation has ever 
obtained over Us ? Lurker 


A R 8 Y- LE. 


- They were: but they did us no laſting 
God. They left us- fill: : dependent on 
France for Aid and Protection: T hey left 

a poor, a weak, a diſtreſſed, though a 
moſt valiant Nation. They irritated Eng- 
land, but could not ſubdue it, nor hinder 

our 5 ſuch effects of its Enmity, as 
208 „ gave 
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gave us no cauſe to rejoice in our Tri- 
umphs. — How much more happily was 
my Sword employed in humbling the Foe 
of Great Britain and Europe! With how 
ſuperior a Dignity did I appear in the 
combined Britiſh Senate, maintaining the 
Intereſts of the whole united People of 
England and Scotland, againſt all foreign 
Powers, who attempted to diſturb our ge- 
neral Happineſs, or to invade our common 
_— 


Dos 6.44 8... 


Your ee and your Valour had 
indeed a much nobler and more ſpacious 
Field, to exert themſelves in, than any of 
thoſe; whaſe Courage and Talents were em- 

ployed in defending the Rights or the 
Intereſts of Scotland _— * from 


England. 


ARG 1x. 
Whenever I read an Account of the 
Wars between the Scotch and the Eng- 
lich, I think I am reading a melancholy 
Hiſtory of Civil Diſſentions. Which- ever 


Side is defeated, their Loſs appears to me 
a Las to the whole, and an Advantage 


to ſome foreign __ of Great Britain. 
But 


- 
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But the Strength of that Iſland is made by 
the Union compleat and ſuperior to all 
other Powers. What a great Engliſh Poet 
has ſaid in one Infance is now true in all: 
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The Hotſpur and the Douglas both See Shake- 


together | 
e Are confident againſt the World in 
Arms. 


Who can reſiſt the Engliſh and Scotch 


Valour combined? When ſeparated and 
oppoſed they ballanced each other: united 


they hold the Ballance of Europe. If all 
the Scotch Blood that has been ſhed for 


the French in Wars againſt England had 
been poured out to oppoſe their Ambition; 


if all the Engliſh Blood that has been ſpilt 
in Wars againſt Scotland had been pre- 
ſerved; France would have long ago bꝛen 
rendered incapable of diſturbing our Peace, 


and Great - Britain would have been the. 


Firſt Nation in Europe. 


DovGLas. 


There is much Truth in all you have 
ſaid. —— But yet, when J reflect on the 


inſidious Ambition of Edward the Firſt, 
on the ungenerous Arts he. employed to 
| 9 3 acquire 


ſpear's Hen. 
IV. Par. 1. 
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acquire the Sovereignty of our Kingdom, 
and his horrid Cruelty to the brave Wal- 
lace, our Champion and Martyr, my Soul 
7s up in Arms againſt the Inſolence of the 
Engliſh, and I adore the Memory of thoſe 


Patriots, who died in afferting the Inde- 


pendence of our Crown and the 2 
of our Nation. 


ARGYLE. 
Had I lived in thoſe days, I ſhould have 


joined with thoſe Patriots, and been the 


foremoſt to maintain ſo noble a Cauſe. 
The Scotch were not made to be. ſubject 
to England. Their Souls were too great, 
their Spirit was too high for ſuch a De- 
pendence. But they may unite and incor- 
porate with a Nation they would not obey. 
Their generous Scorn of a foreign Yoke, 
their ſtrong Love of Independence and 
Freedom, made their Union with England 
more natural and more proper. Had the 
Spirit of the Scotch been ſervile or baſe, it 
could not have coalited mth that of the 
Englib, | 


DoveLras. 


It is true that the Minds of both Na- 


tions are formed in much the ſame Mold. 
| They 
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They are cogenial, and filled with the 
ſame noble Virtues, the ſame Impatience 
of Servitude, the ſame Magnanimity, Cou- 
rage, and Prudence, the ſame Genius for 
Policy, Sciences, Arts. Vet, notwith- 
ſtanding this happy Confarmity, when I 
conſider how long they were Enemies to 


each other; what an Hereditary Hatred 
and Jealouſy had ſubſiſted for Ages be- 
tween them; what private Paſſions, what 


Prejudices, what Intereſts, muſt have ob- 
ſtructed every Step of the Treaty ; and how 
hard it was to overcome the ſtrong Qppo- 
ſition of National Pride; I ſtand aſtoniſhed 
that it was poſſible to unite the two King- 
doms upon any conditions: and more eſpe- 
cially that it could. be dane with ſuch equal 
Regard and Fairneſs to Both! | 


ARGYLE. 


It was indeed a moſt arduqus, difficult 
Work ! and the Succeſs of it muſt I think 
be aſcribed, not only to the great Firmneſs 
and Prudence of thoſe who had the Ma- 
nagement of it, but to the gracious Aſſiſt- 
ance of Providence, for the Preſervation of 
the Reformed Religion amongſt us, which, 
if the Union had not been made, would 
have been ruined in Scotland and much 

T 4 endangered 
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endangered in England. The ſame good 
Providence has watched over and protected 
it ſince, in a moſt ſignal manner, againſt 
the Attempts of an infatuated Party in 
Scotland, and the Arts of France, who by 
her Emiſſaries tried to deſtroy it, as ſoon 
as formed; becauſe ſhe juſtly foreſaw that 
it would be deſtructive to all her Deſigns. 
I myſelf had the Honour to have a prin- 
cipal Share in ſubduing one Rebellion de- 


ſigned to ſubvert it : and ſmce my Death, 


it has been, I hope, eſtabliſhed for ever, 


not only by the Defeat of another Rebel- 


lion, which came upon us in the midſt of 


a great War with France, but by a wiſe 
and beneficent Syem , Laws, the Object 
of which is to Reform and to Civilize 
the Highlands of Scotland; to deliver the 
People there from the Arbitrary Power 
and Oppreſſion of their Chieftains; to 
carry the Royal Juſtice and Royal Protec- 
tion into the wildeſt Parts of their Moun- 
tains; to hinder their natural Valour from 
being abuſed and perverted, to the detri- 
ment of their Country; and to introduce 


among them Arts, Agriculture, Commerce, 


Tranquillity, and all the Improvements of 
Civil and Social Life. n SOAK ALS: i 


DouGLAS, 


or THE DEAD. 


DouGLAs. 
By what you now tell me, you give me 


the higheſt Idea of the great King, your 


Maſter ; who, after being provoked by ſuch 
a Rebellion, inſtead of Enſlaving the People 
of the Highlands, or laying the Hand 
of Power more heavy upon them (which 
is the uſual Conſequence of unſucceſsful 
Revolts) has conferred on them the ineſti- 
mable Bleſſings of Liberty, Juſtice, and 
Peace. To act thus is indeed to perfect 
the Union, and make all the Inhabitants of 
Great Britain acknowledge, with Gratitude 
and with Joy, that they are Subjects of tbe 


fame Kingdom, and governed with the fame 
impartial Affection, by the Sovereign and 


the Father of the whole Commonwealth | 


ARGYLE, 


The Laws I have mentioned, and the 
humane, benevolent Policy of His Majeſty's 


Government, have already produced very 
happy Effects in that part of the King- 
dom; and, if rightly purſued, will produce 
many more. But no Words can recount 
to you the infinite Benefits, that have at- 
tended the Union, in the Northern Counties 


of m1 and Southern of Scotland. 
DouGLAS. 
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DouGLas. 
The Fruits of it muſt be, doubtleſs, 
moft ſenſible there, where the perpetual 
Enmity between the two Nations had 
cauſed the greateſt Diforder and Deſo- 


ARGYLE. 


and return again into Scotland, what a 
delightful Change would you ſee in that 
Country ! All thoſe great Tracts of Land, 
which in your time lay untilled, on ac- 
count of the Inroads of the bordering 
Engliſh, or the Feuds and Diſcords that 
raped within our own Kingdom, you 
would now behold cultivated, and fmiling 
with Plenty. Inſtead of the Caſtles, which 
every Baron was forced to erect for the 
Defence of his Family, and where he 
lived in the Barbariſm of Gothic Pride, 
among wretched Vaſſals oppreſſed by the 
Abuſe of his Feudal Powers, your Eyes 
would be charmed with fine Country- 
Houſes, of the moſt elegant Architecture, 
adorned with noble Plantations and beau- 
tiful Gardens; while happy Villages or gay 
TIE are rated about them, and en- 


livenin g 
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livening the Proſpect with every Image of 


Rural Wealth! On our [Coaſts 


Cities, full of new Manufactures, and ny, 


day encreaſing their Commerce! In our 


Ports and Harbours innumerable Ships, 
which are guarded by invincible Fleets 


But of all Improvements the - greateſt is 
in the Minds of the Scotch, - Theſe have 
profited eyen more than their Lands by 
the Culture, which the ſettled Peace and 
Tranquillity, produced by the Union, have 
happily given to. them: and they have 
diſcovered ſuch Talents in all Branches of 
Literature, as might render the Engliſh 
jealous of being excelled by their Genius, 
if there could remain a Competition, when 
there remains no Diſtinction between che 
two Nations. 


Dou 6 LASV. 


There may be Emulation, without any: 
Fealuſy ; ; and the Efforts, which that. 
Emulation will cauſe, may render our 
Iland ſuperior -in the fame of Wit and 
good Learning to Italy or to Greece; a Su- 
| periority, which I have learnt, in the Ely- 
an Fields to prefer even to that acquired 
by Arms. — But one Doubt remains with 


me concerning the Union. 1 * 
| at 
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that no more than ſixteen of our Peers, 
except thoſe who have Engliſh Peerages 
alſo, (which ſome of our'greateſt Nobles 
have not) now fit in the Houſe of Lords, 
as Repreſentatives of the reſt. Does not 
This in ſome meaſure Diminiſh thoſe Peers 
who are not elected? And may not the 
Election of the Sixteen, be too much in. 
fluenced by, and r 1 the Will 


ARGYLE, 


It was impoſſible that the Engliſh could 
ever conſent in the Treaty of Union to 
admit a greater number to fit in the Houſe 
of Peers: but all the Scotch Peerage is 
virtually there, by Repreſentation. And 
Thoſe who are not elected have every 
Dignity and Right of the Peerage, except 
the Privilege of ſitting in the Houſe of 
1 and ſome others . ng thereon, 


| Do 
They hve fo: — but when Parlia- 


ments enjoy ſuch a Share in the Govern- 


ment of a Country, as our's do now. to be 


perſonally there is a Privilege and a wy hd 
of the * g 


ARGYLE, - 


OF THE DEAD. 


1 


1 wiſh it had been poflible to Anpert 4 it 
to all. But your Reaſon will tell you that 
it was not. And conſider, My Lord, 


that, till the Revolution in fixteen hundred 


and eighty-cight, the Power of the Lords 
of the Articles had rendered our Parlia- 
ments much more ſubje& to the Controul 
and Influence of the Crown than our 
Elections are now. — As, by the manner 
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in which they were conſtituted, 2h Lords See Robert- 


: fon's Hiſt 
were no leſs devoted to the King than his I Scotland? 


own Privy Council, and as' no Propolition l. 1. p. 69 
could then be preſented in Parliament, if to 72. 


rejected by Them, They gave him @ Ne- 


gative before Debate. This indeed was 


"aboliſhed upon the Acceſſion of William 
the Third, the firſt ra of our Liberty, 


with many other oppreſſive and deſpotical | 


Powers, which had rendeted our Nobles 
Slaves to the Crown, while they were al- 


lowed to be Tyrants over the People. But 


if King James, or his Family, had been 
reſtored, the Government he had exerciſed 
would have been re- eſtabliſhed: and no- 
thing hut the Union of the two Kingdoms 


could have prevented that Reſtoration. We 


likewiſe owe to the Union the ſubſequent 
Abolition 


.. for Abolition of the Scotch Privy Council, which 
| the Union of had been the moſt grievous Engine of Ty- 
the two ranny in former times, and that falutary 
Kingdoms Lay, which declared that no Crimes ſhould 
and com- be High Treaſon or Miſpriſion of Treaſon 
Ree An. in Scotland, but ſuch as were ſo in Eng- 
nz ſexto. land 8 and gave us the Engliſh Methods of 
Trial in caſes of that nature: whereas, before, 
there were ſo many Species of Treaſons, 
the Conſtruction of them was ſo uncertain, 
and the Trials were ſo arbitrary, that no 
: Man could be ſafe from ſuffering as a Traitor. 
| 9 By the ſame Act of Parliament we alſo 
the Union of received a Communication of that noble 
. Privilege of the Engliſh, Exemption from 
Anno ſepti- Torture; a Privilege, which; though eſſen- 
-—— waxy tial to. natural Juſtice, no other Nation- in 
Europe, not even he freeft,' can boaſt of 
_ poſſeſſing. Shall we then take Offence at 
ſome inevitable circumſtances, which may 
perhaps be objected to in the Union, when 
b it has freed us from Slavery and all the 
— _ worſt Evils a State can endure? It might 
—— be eaſily ſhewn, that, in his political and 
1.8. and civil Capacity, every Baron in Scotland is 
— much happier now, and much more inde- 
Charles II. pendent, than the higheſt was under the 
3 _ Reign of King Charles the Second, or of 
© l. His Brother. : 
4 Do v6G LAS. 


q Gr Tas DEAD: 


"Days kan. 


T7 3+ = 


me bhaſh with Indignation at the Servility 


All 1 have heard 4 TM 


of our Nables, who could endure them bb . N 
long, and ſo patiently; as they did. What 


Spirit, which had dared to reſiſt the Plan- 
tagenets in the Height of their Power and 
Pride? Could the Deſcendants of Thoſe, 
who had diſdained to be Subjefs of Edward 
unn . way 
een . M ens 


* 
1 74 
. 


ARGYLE. 


e eee 
every Characteriſtic of their natural Tem- 
per, except a Defire to abuſe: che Royal 
Authority, for the Gratification of their 

mum 


DoveLas.. 


Your Grandfather, My Lol; has th 
e eee 


| ARGYLE. 
\ Lemrindatie e pn intcheBiin- 


ciples he profeſſed drew upon him the 
Injuſtice and Rage of thoſe times. But 


there 
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See — there needs no other Proof than the nature 
_—_— i. and manner of bis Condemnation, to ſhew 
c. 7. te wretched State our Nobility then were 

in, and what an Advantage it is to them 
Tue, that they now are to be tried as Peers of 
Art. 23, Great Britain, and have the benefit of 
2 thoſe Laws which imparted to Us the 

Equity and the Freedom of the Engliſh 

— ̃ 0 

_- Upon the whole, arid us Wealth is 

preferable to Poverty, Liberty to Oppreſ- 

ſion, and national Strength to national 
Weakneſs, ſo much has Scotland gained 
by the Union. England too has ſecured 
by it every Bleſſing which was before en- 
joyed by her, and has very greatly aug- 
-mented her Strength. She now has no 
Limits to guard but the Sea. The Martial 
Spirit of the Scotch, their hardy Bodies, 
their acute and vigorous Minds, their In- 
duſtry, their Activity, are now employed 
to the benefit of the whole Iſland. He is 
now a bad Scotchman who is not a good 
Engliſhman, and he is a bad Engliſhman 
who is not a good Scotchman. + Mutual 
Intercourſe, mutual Intereſts, mutual Be- 

. nefits, muſt be productive of mutual Af- 

_  feftion. And when that is eſtabliſhed, 
3 _ Things, which hitherto ſome 


Remains 
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Remains of Jealouſy and Diſtruſt, or local 
Partialities, may have obſtructed, will be 
done for the Good of the whole united 
Kingdom. How much may the Revenues 
of Great Britain be encreaſed by the En- 
creaſe of Commerce in Scotland ! What 
a mighty Addition to the National Wealth 
will ariſe from the Improvement of our 
moſt Northern Counties, which are infi- 
nitely capable of being improved ! The 
Briars and Thorns are in a great meaſure 
already grubbed up: the Flowers and 
Fruits may quickly be planted. And 
what more pleafing or what more glorious 
Employment can any Government have, 
than to attend to the raiſing of ſuch a 
Plantation ! 

DouGLASs. 


The Proſpect you open to me of Hap- 
pineſs to my Country appears ſo delightful, 
that it make me amends for the Pain, with 
which ] reflect on the times that I lived in, 
and indeed on our whole Hiſtory for ſeveral 
Ages. 


ARGYLE. 


That Hiſtory does, in truth, preſent to 
the Mind the moſt direful Objects, Aſſaſ- 
U finations, 
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ſinations, Rebellions, Anarchy, "Tyranny, 


and Religion itſelf either cruel, or gloomy, 
and enthuſiaſtic. An Hiſtorian, who paints 
it in its true Colours, muſt take the penoil 
of Guercino or Salvator Roſa. But the 
moſt agreeable Imagination can hardly de- 
ſcribe a more happy Scene, than the various 
Bleſſings we may expect to derive from the 
Union, if all the Prejudices againſt it, and 
all that may tend to keep up an Idea of 
ſeparate Intereſts, or local Attachments, 
can be removed. | 


DovGLA s. 


1 removed J think it im- 
poſſible they can be retained. To reſiſt the 
Union is indeed to rebel againſt Nature.— 


Nature has joined the two Countries, has 


fenced them both with the Sea, againſt the 
Invaſion of all other Nations; but has laid 
them quite open the one to the other. Ac- 


curſed be He who tries to divide them. 


What Gop Yds e e 
afunder. © 
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The Three following D er 0GUES are by another 
| Hand, | 


of THB DEAD. 


DIALOGUE XXVI. 


CanMus — HERCULES, 
© 


HzRCULES, 


O you pretend to - fit 45 high on 
Olympus as Hercules ? Did you kill 
the Nemean Lion, the: Erymanthian Boar, 
the Lernean Serpent, and Stymphalian 
Birds? Did you deſtroy Tyrants and Rob- 
bers? You value yourſelf greatly on ſub- 
duing one Serpent: I did as much as that 
while I lay in my Cradle. 
C ADM us. 

It is not on account of the Serpent I 
boaſt myſelf a greater Benefactor to Greece 
than you. Actions ſhould be valued by 


their Utility rather than their Eclat. 1 
* Greece the art of writing, to which 


U 2 Laws 
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Laws owe their preciſion and permanency. 


You ſubdued monſters; I civilized men. It 
is from untamed paſſions, not from wild 


Beaſts, that the greateſt Evils ariſe to hu- 
man Society. By Wiſdom, by Art, by 


the united ſtrength of civil community, 
men have been enabled to ſubdue the 
whole race of Lions, Bears and Serpents, 
and what is more, to bind in Laws and 
wholeſome regulations the ferocious Vio- 
lence and dangerous Treachery of the 
human diſpoſition. Had Lions been de- 
ſtroyed only in ſingle combat, men had 
had but a bad time of it; and what but 
Laws could awe the men who killed the 
Lions? The genuine glory, the proper 
diſtinction of the rational Species, ariſes 


from the perfection of the mental powers. 


Courage is apt to be fierce, and Strength is 
often exerted in acts of Oppreſſion. But 
Wiſdom is the Aſſociate of Juſtice ; It 
aſſiſts her to form equal Laws, to purſue 
right meaſures, to correct power, protect 
weakneſs, and to unite individuals in a 
common Intereſt and general Welfare. 
Heroes may kill Tyrants; but it is Wiſ⸗ 
dom and Laws that prevent Tyranny and 
Oppreſſion. The operations of Policy far 


8 the Labours of Hercules, preventing 


many 
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many Evils which valour and might can- 
not even redreſs. You Heroes conſider 
nothing but glory, and hardly regard 
whether the conqueſts which raiſe your 
fame are really beneficial to your Country. 
Unhappy are the people who are governed 
by Valour not directed by Prudence, and 
not mitigated by the gentle Arts ! 


HERCULES, 


I do not expect to find an admirer of 
my ſtrenuous Life in the man who taught 
his Countrymen 7 fit fill and read, and 
to loſe the hours of Youth and Action in 
idle ſpeculation and the ſport of words, 


CAD Mus. 


An ambition to have a place in the 


regiſters of fame is the Euryſtheus which 
impoſes heroic Labours on Mankind. The 
Muſes incite to action as well as entertain 
the hours of repoſe; and I think you 
ſhould honqur them for preſenting to 
Heroes ſuch a noble recreation, as may 
prevent their taking up the difiaff, when 
they lay down the Club. 


U3 UHrzxcuins. 
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HzROULES. 


Wits as well as Heroes can take up the 
diſtaff. What think you of their thin- 
ſpun ſyſtems of Philoſophy, or laſcivious 
Poems, or Milefian Fables? Nay, what 
is ſtill worſe, are there not panegyrics on 
Tyrants, and Books that blaſpheme the 
Gods, and perplex the natural Senſe of 
right and wrong ? I believe if Euryſtheus 
was to ſet me to work again, he would 


find me a worſe taſk than any he impoſed; 


he would make me read through @ great 
Library; and I would ſerve it as I did the 
Hydra, I would burn as I went on, that 
one chimera might not rife from another, 
to plague mankind. I ſhould have valued 
myſelf more on clearing the Library, than 
on chanting the Abbe Stables. 


| CADMUS. 
It is in thoſe Libraries only that the 


memory of your Labours exiſts. The 


Heroes of Marathon, the Patriots of 
Thermopylæ owe their immortality to me. 
All the wiſe Inſtitutions of Lawgivers, and 
all the doQtrines of Sages, had periſhed 


in the Ear, like a dream related, if Letters 
Had not preſerved them. Oh Hercules ! 


It 
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It is not for the man who preferred Virtue 
to Pleaſure to be an enemy to the Muſes. 
Let Sardanapalus and the filken Sons of 
Luxury, who have waſted Life in inglo- 
rious eaſe, deſpiſe the records of Action, 
which bear no honourable Teſtimony to 
their Lives. But true merit, Heroic vir- 
tue, each genuine offspring of immortal 
Jove, ſhould honour the ſacred ſource of 
N fame. 


| HERCULES. 
1 ndeed, if writers employed themſelves 
only in recording the As of great men, 
much might be faid in their favour. But 
why do they trouble people with their 
meditations? Can it ſignify to the world 
what an idle man has been thinking? 


CAD Mus. 


Ves it may. The moſt important and 
extenſive advantages mankind enjoy are 
greatly owing to men who have never 
quitted their cloſets. To them Mankind 
is obliged for the facility and ſecurity of 
Navigation. The invention of the Com- 
paſs has opened to them new worlds. The 
knowledge of the mechanical powers has 
enabled them to conſtruct ſuch wonderful 

U 4 machines 
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icici as perform what the united La. 


bour of millions by the ſevereſt drudgery 
could not accompliſh. Agriculture too, 
the moſt uſeful of Arts, has received its 
ſhare of improvement from the ſame 


Source. Poetry likewiſe is of excellent 


Uſe, to enable the Memory to retain with 
more Eaſe, and to imprint with more 


energy upon the heart, Precepts of Virtue 


and virtuous Actions. Since we left the 
world, from the little root of a few Letters 
Science has ſpread its Branches over all 
Nature, and raiſed its head to the heavens. 
Some Philoſophers have entered ſo far into 


the councils of Divine Wiſdom as to explain 


much of the great operations of Nature. 


The dimenſions, diſtances, and cauſes of 


the revolutions of the Planets, the path of 
Comets, and the Nature of Eclipſes, are 


underſtood and explained. Can any thing 


raiſe the glory of the human ſpecies more, 
than to ſee a little creature, inhabiting a 


ſmall ſpot, amidſt innumerable worlds, 


taking a ſurvey of the univerſe, compre- 
hending its arrangement, and entering into 
the ſcheme of that wonderful connexion 


and correſpondence of things ſo remote, 


and which it ſeems the utmoſt exertion of 


Omnipotence to have eſtabliſhed ? What 


8 | a 
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a volume of wiſdom, what a noble The- | 


ology do theſe diſcoveries open to us ! 
While ſome ſuperior Geniuſes have ſoared 
to theſe ſublime ſubjects, other ſagacious 
and diligent minds have been enquiring 
into the moſt minute works of the infinite 
Artificer : the fame care, the ſame provi- 
dence is exerted through the whole, and 
we ſhould learn from it that to true Wiſ- 
dom utility and fitneſs appear perfeCtion, 
and wer | is beneficial 1s 1 


HERCULES. 


I approve of Science as far as it is 
aſſiſtant to Action. I like the improve- 
ment of navigation, and the diſcovery of 
the greater part of the Globe, - becauſe it 
opens a wider field for the maſter ſpirits of 
the world to buſtle in. 


CADMUS. 


There ſpoke the Soul of Hercules.” But 
if learned 'men are to be eſteemed for the 
aſſiſtance they give to active minds in 
their Schemes, they are not leſs to be 


valued for their endeavours to give- them 


a right direction, and moderate their too 
great Ardor. The ſtudy of Hiſtory will 
teach the warrior and the Legiſlator by 

| what 
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ſzßhe private citizen they will inculcate the 
love of liberty and order. The writings 
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hat means Armies have been victorious, 
and States have become powerful; and in 


of Sages point out a private path of Virtue, 
and ſhew that the beſt empire is ſelf-go- 
vernment, and ſubduing our 1 the 
_ of conqueſts, 


HERCULES. . 


The true ſpirit of Heroiſm afts by a 
ſort of inſpiration, and wants neither the 


experience of Hiſtory nor the doctrines of 
Philoſophers to direct it. But do not Arts 


and Sciences render men effeminate, luxu- 
rious and inactiye; and can you deny that 
Wit and Learning are often made ſubſer- 
vient to very bad purpoſes ? 


CAD M Us. 


I will own that there are ſome natures 


{ happily formed, they hardly want the 


aſſiſtance of à maſter and the rules of 


Art, to give them force or grace in eve- 
ry thing they do. But theſe heaven- 
inſpired Geniuſes are few. As Learning 
flouriſhes only where eaſe, plenty, and 
mild government ſubſiſt; in ſo rich a ſoil, 
and under ſo ſoft a climate, the weeds of 

Luxury 
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Luxury will ſpring up among the flowers 
of Art; but the ſpontaneous weeds would 


grow more rank if they were allowed the 


undiſturbed poſſeſſion of the field. Letters 
keep a frugal temperate nation from grow- 
ing ferocious, a rich one from becomin g 
entirely ſenſual and debauched. Every 
gift of the Gods is ſometimes abuſed ; but 


Wit and {fine Talents by a natural Law 
gravitate towards Virtue ; Accidents may 


drive them out of their proper direction ; 
but ſuch Accidents are a fort of prodigies, 
and, like other prodigies, it is an alarming 
omen and of dire portent ta the times. 


For if Virtue cannot keep to her allegiance = 


thoſe men, who in their hearts confeſs her 
divine right, and know the value of her 
Laws, on whoſe ſidelity aud obedience can 
ſhe depend ? May ſuch Geniuſes never de- 
ſcend to flatter vice, encourage folly, or 
propagate irreligion ; but exert all their 
powers in the ſervice of Virtue, and cele- 
brate the noble choice of thoſe, who, like 
you, preferred her to Pleaſure. =. 
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what means Armies have been victorious, 
and States have become powerful; and in 
the private [citizen they will inculcate the 
love of liberty, and order. The writings 


of Sages paint out a private path of Virtue, 


and ſhew that the beſt empire is ſelf-go- 


vernment, and ſubduing our yer the 
nobleſt of conqueſts, - | 


HERCULES. 


The true ſpirit of Heroiſm acts by a 
ſort of inſpiration, and wants neither the 
experience of Hiſtory nor the doctrines of 
Philoſophers to direct it. But do not Arts 
and Sciences render men effeminate, luxu- 
rious and inactive; and can you deny that 
Wit and Learning are often made ſubſer- 
vient to very bad purpoſes ? 

CarMuUus. 
I will own that there are ſome natures 
{o ' happily formed, they hardly want the 
aſſiſtance of a maſter and the rules of 
Art, to give them force or grace in eve- 
ry thing they do. But theſe heaven- 
inſpired Geniuſes are few. As Learning 
flouriſhes only where eaſe, plenty, and 
mild government ſubfiſt ;,in fo rich a ſoil, 


and under o ſoft — the weeds of 
Luxury 
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Luxury will ſpring up among the flowers 


of Art ; but the ſpontaneous weeds would 
grow more rank if they were allowed the 


undiſturbed poſſeſſion of the field. Letters. 
keep a frugal temperate nation from grow- 
ing ferocious, a rich one from becoming 
entirely ſenſual and debauched. Every 
gift of the Gods is ſometimes abuſed ; but 
Wit and {fine Talents by a natural Law 
gravitate towards Virtue ; Accidents may 
drive them out of their proper direction ; 
but ſuch Accidents are a fort of prodigies, 
and, like other prodigies, it is an alarming 
omen and of dire portent to the times. 


For if Virtue cannot keep to her allegiance | 


thoſe men, who in their hearts confeſs her 
divine right, and know the value of her 
Laws, on whoſe ſidelity aud obedience can 
ſhe depend? May ſuch Geniuſes never de- 
ſcend to flatter vice, encourage folly, or 
propagate irreligion ; but exert all their 
powers in the ſervice of Virtue, and cele- 
brate the noble choice of thoſe, who, like 
you, preferred her to Pleaſure.  * 
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DIALOGUE XXVII. 


MzRrcuryY—And a modern fine Landy, 


Mrs. MoD1sn. 


| ns D, Mr. Mercury, I cannot 
have the pleaſure of waiting upon you 
now. Iam engaged, abſolutely engaged. 


. MrEncURY. 


I know you have an amiable affection 
nate huſband, and ſeveral fine children; 
but you need not be told, that neither 
conjugal Attachments, maternal affections, 
nor even the care of a Kingdom's welfare 
or a Nation's glory, can excuſe à perſon 
who has received a ſummans to the realms 
of Death. If the grim meſſenger was not 
as peremptory as unwelcome,Charon would 
not get a paſſenger, (except now and then 


am hypochondriacal . once in a 
century. 
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century. You muſt be content to leave 
pu huſband and family, and paſs the 


Mrs. MoDp1sn. 


I did not mean to inſiſt on any engage- 
ment with my huſband and children; I never 
thought myſelf engaged to them. I had 
no engagements but ſuch as were common 
to women of my Rank. Look on my 


Chimney-piece, and you will ſee I was 


engaged to the Play on Mondays, Balls 


on Tueſdays, ' the Opera on Saturdays, and 
to Card-afſemblies the.reſt of the week, for 
two months to come; and it would be the 
rudeſt thing in the world not to keep my 
appointments. If you will ſtay for me 
till the Summer-ſeaſon, I will wait on 
you with all my heart. Perhaps the Ely- 
fian Fields may be leſs deteſtable than the 
country in our world. Pray have you a 
fine Vauxhall and Ranelagh? I think I 
ſhould not diſlike drinking the Lethe Wa- 
ters when you have a full Seaſon, 


MERcuRY. 


Surely you could not like to drink the 
waters of Oblivion, who have made Plea- 


ſure the buſineſs, end, and aim of your 
Life! 
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Life! It is good to drown cares, but who 
would waſh - away the remembrance of a 
Life of Gaiety and Pleaſure. | 


Mrs. Mops R. 


Direrſion was indeed the buſineſs of * 
Life, but as to Pleaſure I have enjoyed 
none ſince the novelty of my Amuſements 
was gone off. Can one be pleaſed with 


ſeeing the ſame thing over and over again? 


Late hours and fatigue gave me the Va- 
pours, ſpoiled the natural chearfulneſs of 
my Temper, and even in youth wore away 
my youthful vivacity. 


MERCURY. 


If chis way of Life did not give you 


Pleaſure, why did you continue in it? I 
ſappoſe you did not think it was very 
meritoricus & | 


M. Mopis n. 

I was too much engaged to think at 
all: ſo far indeed my manner of Life was 
agreeable enough. My friends always told 
me diverſions were neceffary, and my 


Doctor aſſured me diſſipation was good for 
my Spirits; my huſband inſiſted that it was 


not, and you know that one loves to oblige 
| = one's 


L * d 
2 
u! 
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one's friends, comply with one's Doctor; 
and contradict one's huſband ; and beſides 
I was ambitious to be thought 4. Bon ton.” * 


Mizcuty. 


Bon ton] what is that cc eB ? AP 
| define it. 


5% Mrs. Moien. u Ore? 
| Oh Sir, excuſe me, it is one of the 
privileges of the Bon ton never to define, 
or be defined. It is che chüd and the 
Parent of Jargon. It is — I can never tell 
you what it is: but I will try to tell you 
what it is not. In converſation it is not 
Wit; in manners it is not Politeneſs; in 
behaviour it is not Addreſs; but it is a 
little like them all. It can only belong 
to people of a certain rank, who live in 
a certain manner, with certain perſons, 
who have not certain virtues, and who 
have certain Vices, and 'who inhabit a 
certain Part of the Town. Like a place 
by courteſy, it gets an higher rank than 
the perſon can claim, but which thoſe 
who have a legal title to precedency dare 
not diſpute, for fear of being thought 
* Du Bon ten is a cant Phraſe in the Modern French 


Language for the n Air of en and 


Manners. - 
- not 
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not to underſtand the rules of Politeneſs, 

Now Sir, I have told you as much as I 

know of it, though I have admired and 

aimed at it all my Life. 


MERCURY. 


Then Madam, you have waſted yout 
time, faded your Beauty, and deſtroyed 
your health, for the laudable purpoſes of 
contradicting your huſband, and being this 


n and this nothing called the Bon 


7 | 07 
What would you have had me do? 


Mercury. 


I will follow your mode of | inftrudin; g· 
I will tell you what I would not have had 
you do. I would not have had you facri- 
fice your time, your reaſon, and your 
Duties to faſhion and folly. I would not 


| have had you negle& your huſband's hap- 


pineſs, and your childrens Education. 


Mrs. Mopisn. 


As to my Daughters Education I ſpared 
no expence; They had a dancin g- maſter, 


83 and drawin ag-maſter ; ; and a 


French 
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French governeſs to teach them behaviour 
and the French Language. 


MERCURY, 
So their religion, ſentiments and man- 


ners were to be learnt from a dancing- 


maſter, muſic-maſter, and a chamber- 
maid ! "Perhaps they might prepare them 
to catch the Bon fon. Your dau ghters 
muſt have been ſo educated as to fit them 


to be wives without conjugal affection, and 


mothers without maternal care. I am 
ſorry for the ſort of life they are com- 
mencing, and for that which you have 
juſt concluded. Minos is a ſour old Gen- 
tleman, without the leaſt ſmattering of the 
Bon ton, and I am in a fright for you. 
The beſt thing I can adviſe you is to do 
in this world as you did in the other, keep 
happineſs in your view, but never take the 
road that leads to it. Remain on this fide 
Styx; wander about without end or aim; 
look into the Elyſian Fields, but never 
attempt to enter into them, leſt Minos 
ſhould puſh you into Tartarus: for duties 
neglected may bring on a Sentence not 
much leſs ſevere than crimes committed. 
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DIALOGUE XXVIII 
b PLUTARCRH — CHARON ——— 


And a modern BookSELLER. 


n 


„ rn 


ERE is a fellow; who is very un- 
willing to land in our Territories. 
He fays: he is rich, has a gteat deal of 
Buſineſs in the other world, and muſt 
needs return to it: He is ſo troubleſome 
and obſtreperous I know not what to do 
with him. Take him under your care 
therefore, good Plutarch; you will eaſily 
awe him into order and decency by the 
6 ſuperiority an Author has over a Book- 
G n Ae | 
iner #3. | 
, Am I got into a world fo abſolutely the 


reverſe of that I left, that here Authors 
| domineer 
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domineer over Bookſellers ? Dear Charon, 
let me go back, and I will pay any price 
for my paſſage. But; if I muſt ſtay,” leave 

me not with any of thoſe Who are ſtiled 
Claſſiral-Authors. As to you, Plutarch, I 
have:x patticular animoſity againſt you; for 
having almoſt occaſioned my ruin; When 
I firſt” ſet up ſhop, - underſtanding but lit- 
tle of Buſineſs, I uttadviſedly bought an 
Edition of [your Lives; a Pack of old 
Greeks and Romans, Which coſt me à great 
ſum of money. I could never get off above 

twenty ſets of them. I ſold a fete to the 
Univerſities, and ſome to Eaton and Weſt- 
minſtet; for it is reckoned a pretty book 
for Boys and Under. graduates; but unleſs 
a man has the luck to light on a Pedant he 
ſhall not ſell eee in — _ 


it 
PLUTARCH, 


8 the merit of the ubjedts'T had 
hoped. another reception for my works. I 1 
will wn indeed that I am not always per- 
fectiy accurate in every Circumſtance, nor 
do I give ſo exact and circumſtantial a detail 
of the Actions of my Heroes, as may be 
expected from a Biographer who has con- 
fined; himſelf to one or do Characters. A 
— to preſerve the memory of great men, 

. and 
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and to extend the influence of ſuch noble 
examples, made me undertake more than I 
could accompliſh in the firſt degree of per- 
fection: but ſurely the Characters of my 
illuſtrious Men are not ſo imperfectly 
ſketched, that they will not ſtand forth to 
all ages as Patterns of Virtue, and Incite- 
ments to glory. My reflexions are allowed 
to be deep and ſagacious; and what can 


be more uſeful to a reader than a wiſe man's 


judgment on a great man's conduct? In my 
writings you will find no raſh cenſures, no 
undeſerved encomiums, no mean compli- 
ance with popular opinions, no vain often- 
tation of critical {kill,' nor any affected fineſſe. 
In my Parallels, which uſed to be admired 
as pieces of excellent Judgment, I compare 
with perfect impartiality one great man with 
another, and each with the rule of Juſtice. 
If indeed later ages have produced greater 
men and better writers, my Heroes and my 


_ works'/ought to give place to them. As the 


world has now the aſſiſtance of much better 
rules of morality, than the unaſſiſted reaſon 
of poor Pagans could form, I do not won- 
der, that thoſe vices, which appeared to us 
as mere blemiſhes in great Characters, ſhould 


ſeem moſt horrid deformities in the purer 


Eyes of the preſent Age. A delicacy I do 
not 


of THE DEAD. 
not blame, but admire and commend, And 
I muſt cenſure you for endeavouring, if you 
could publiſh better examples, to obtrude 
on your Countrymen ſuch as were defec- 
tive. I rejoice at the preference which they 
gave to perfect 'and unallayed Virtue; and 
as I ſhall ever retain an high veneration for 
the illuſtrious men of every age, I ſhould 
be glad you would give me ſome account 
of thoſe Perſons, who in Wiſdom, Juſtice, 
Valour, Patriotiſm, have ecli ipſed my Solon, 
Numa, Camillus, Scipio, &c. | 


BOOKSELLER. 


Why, Maſter Plutarch, you are talking 
Greek indeed. That work which repaired 
the loſs I ſuſtained by the coſtly Edition of 
your Books, was, The Lives of the Highway- 
men : but I ſhould never have grown rich, 
if it had not been by publiſhing tie Lives 
of men that never lived. You muſt know, 
that though in all times it was poſſible to 
have a great deal of Learning and very 
little Wiſdom, yet it is only by a modern 
improvement in the art of writing, that a 
man may read all his Life. and have no 
learning or knowledge at all; which begins 
to be an advantage of the greateſt import- 
ance, There is as natural a War between 

X 3 your 
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your men of Science and Fools, as between 
the Cranes and the Pigmies of old. Moſt of 
our young men having deſerted to the Fools, 
the Party of the Learned is near being beaten 
out of the field; and J hope in a little while 
they will not dare to peep out of their Forts 
and Faſtneſſes at Oxford and Cambridge. 
There let them ſtay and ſtudy old muſty 
Moraliſts, till one falls in Love with the 
Greek, another with the Roman Virtue; 
but our men of the world ſhould read our 
New Books, which teach them to have no 
Virtue at all. No book is fit for a Gentle- 
man's reading which is not void of Facts 
and of Doctrines, that he may not grow a 
Pedant in his morals or converſation. I 
look upon Hiſtory (I mean real Hiſtory) 
to be one of the worſt kinds of ſtudy. 
Whatever has happened may happen again; 
and a well-bred man may unwarily men- 
tion a parallel inſtance he had met with in 


Hiſtory, and be betrayed into the aukward- 


neſs of - introducing; into his diſcourſe a 
Greek, Roman, or even Gothic Name. 
But when a Gentleman has ſpent his time 
in reading Adventures that never occurred, 
Exploits that never were atchieved, and 
Events that not only never did, but never 
can happen, it is impoſſible that in Life or 

in 
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in Diſcourſe he ſhould ever apply them. A 

ſecret hiſtory, in which there is no Secret and 
no Hiſtory, cannot tempt indiſcretion to 
blab or vanity to quote ; and by this means 
modern converſation flows gentle and eaſy, 
unincumbered with matter and unburthen- 
ed of inſtruction. As the preſent ſtudies 
throw no weight or gravity into diſcourſe 
and manners, the women are not afraid 
to read our Books, which not only diſpoſe 
to Gallantry and Coquetry, but give rules 
for them. Cæſar's Commentaries, and 
the Account of Xenophon's Expedition, are 
not more ſtudied by military Commanders, 
than our Novels are by the Fair; to a dif- 
ferent Purpoſe indeed; for their military 


maxims teach to conquer, our's to yield; 


Thoſe inflame the vain and idle Love of 
glory, Theſe inculcate a noble contempt of 
reputation. The women have orc ob- 
ligations to our writers than the men. By 
the commerce of the world men might 
learn much of what they get from Books; 
but the poor women, who in their early 
Youth are confined and reſtrained, if it 
were not for the friendly aſſiſtance of 
Books, would remain long in an nfpid 

purity of mind, with a.diſcouraging reſerve 
of Behaviour. 
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PLUTARCH. 


As to your men wha have quitted the 
ſtudy of Virtue for the ſtudy of Vice, uſe- 
ful truth for abſurd fancy, and real Hiſtory 
for monſtrous fiction, I have neither regard 
nor compaſſion for them : but I am con- 
cerned for the women who are betrayed 
into theſe dangerous ſtudies: and I wiſh 
for their ſakes I had expatiated more on 
the character of es, and ſome other 


heroines, 


BooKksSFLLER. 


I tell you, our Women do not 3 in 
order to live or to die like Lucretia. If 
you would inform us, that a Billet doux 
was found in her Cabinet after her Death, 
or give an hint as if Tarquin really ſaw 
her in the Arms of a Slave, and that ſhe 
killed herſelf to prevent a diſcovery, ſuch 
Anccdotes would fell very well. Or if even 
by tradition, but better {till if by papers in 
the Portian family, you could ſhew ſome 
probability thatPortia died of dram-drinking, 
you would oblige the world very much; 
for you muſt know that next to new-in- 


vented Characters, we are fond of new 
n upon antient Characters; I mean 


ſuch 
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ſuch Lights as ſhew a reputed honeſt man 
to have been a concealed knave; an illu- 
ſtrious hero a pitiful coward, &c. Nay, 


we are ſo fond of theſe kinds of informa- 


tion, as to be pleaſed ſometimes to ſee 
a character cleared: from a Vice or Crime 
it has been charged with, provided the 
perſon concerned be actually dead. But 
in this Caſe the Evidence muſt be authen- 


tic, and amount to a demonſtration ; i ; 


the other a detection is not neceſſary; 
ſlight ſuſpicion will do, if it concerns a 


really ** and great Character. 


PLUT ARCH. 


I am the more ſurpriſed at what you ſay 
of the Taſte of your contemporaries, as I 
met with a Frenchman who aſſured me 
that leſs than a century ago he had written 
a much admired Life of Cyrus under the 
name of Artamenes, in which he aſcribed to 
him far greater actions than thoſe recorded 
of him by Xenophon and Herodotus ; and 
that many of the great Heroes of Hiſtory 
had been treated in the ſame manner; that 


Empires were gained and Battles decided by 


the valour of a ſingle man, Imagination be- 
ſtowing what nature has denied, and the ſy- 


| ſtem of hue affairs rendered impoſſible. 
| BooOKSELLER. 
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I aſſure you theſe Books were very uſeful 
to Authors and their Bookſellers : and for 
whoſe Benefit beſides ſhould a man write ? 
Theſe Romances were very fafhionable and 
had a great Sale: They fell i in luckily with 
the humour of the A ge. 


ee 


Monſieur Scuderi tells me they were 
written in the times of Vigour and Spirit, 
in the Evening of the gallant days of Chi- 
valry, which though then declining had left 
in the hearts of Men a warm glow of Cou- 
rage and Heroiſm; and they were to be 
called to Books as to Battle by the ſound of 
the Trumpet: he ſays too, that, if writers had 
not accommodated themſelves to the Pre- 
judices of the age, and written of bloody 
battles and deſperate encounters, their works 
would have been eſteemed too effeminate 
an amuſement for Gentlemen. Hiſtories 
of Chivalry, inſtead of enervating, tend to 
invigorate the mind, and endeavour to raiſe 
humanity above the condition which is na- 
turally preſcribed to it; but as ſtrict Juſtice, 
patriot motives, prudent counſels, and a diſ- 


| paſſionate choice of what upon the whole is 
fitteſt 


* 
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fitteſt and beſt, do not direct theſe heroes of 
Romance, they cannot ſerve for inſtruction 
and example, like the great Characters of 
true Hiſtory: It has ever been my Opinion, 
that only the clear and ſteady Light of Truth 
can guide Men to Virtue, and that the Leſ- 
ſon which is impracticablèe muſt be unuſeful. 
Whoever ſhall defign to regulate his condu&t 
by theſe Viſionary Characters will be in the 
condition of ſuperſtitious People, who chufe 
rather to act by Intimations they receive in 
the Dreams of the Night, than by the ſaber 
counſels of Morning Meditation. Yet I con- 
feſs it has been the practice of many nations 
to incite men to virtue by relating the Deeds 
of fabulous Heroes; but ſurely it is the cu- 
ſtom only of your's to incite them to Vice by 
the Hiſtory of fabulots Scoundrels. Men of 
fine imagination have ſoared into the regions 
of fancy to bring back Aſtrea: you go thi- 
ther in ſearch of Pandora; Oh Diſgrace to 
Letters! Oh Shame to the Muſes ! 


BooKSELLER. 


| You expreſs great indignation at our pre- 
ſent. race of writers; but believe me the 
fault lies chiefly on the ſide of the readers. 
As Monſieur Scuderi obſerved to you, Au- 
n muſt comply with the manners and 
n diſpoſition 
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diſpoſition of ' thoſe who are to read them; 
There muſt-be a certain ſympathy between 
the Book and the Reader to create a good 
liking. Would you preſent a modern fine 
Gentleman, who is negligently lolling in 
an eaſy Chair, with tbe Labours of Hercules 
for his recreation ? Or make him climb the 
Alps with Hannibal when he is expiring 
with the fatigue of laſt Night's Ba!l? Our 
readers muſt be amuſed, flattered, ſoothed; 


ſuch adventures mult be offered to them as 
they would like to have a ſhare in. 


PLUTARCH, 
It ſhould be the firſt object of writers ta 


correct the vices and follies of the age. I 


will allow as much compliance with the 
mode of the times as will make truth and 
good morals agreeable. Your Love of ſicti- 
tious Characters might be turned to good 
Purpoſe, if thoſe preſented to the Public 


were to be formed on the rules of religion 


and morality, It muſt be confeſſed, that 


Hiſtory, being employed only about illuſtri- 
ous Perſons, public Events, and celebrated 


Actions, does not ſupply us with ſuch inſtances 


of Domeſtic merit as one could with : 


Our heroes are great in the Field and the 


Senate, and act well in * Scenes on the 
8 | ; theatre 
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theatre of the World: but the Idea of a man, 9 

who in the ſilent retired path of Life never 

deviates into Vice, who confiders no ſpecta- 

tor but the omniſcient Being, and ſollicits no 

applauſe but His approbation, is the nobleſt 

model that can be exhibited to mankind, 

and would be of the moſt general uſe. Ex- 

amples of domeſtic Virtue would be more 

particularly uſeful to Women than thoſe of 

great Heroines. The virtues of Women 

are blaſted by the breath of public fame, as 

flowers that grow on an Eminence are faded 

by the Sun and Wind which expand them. 

But true female Praiſe, like the muſic of the 

Spheres, ariſes' from a gentle, a conſtant, 

and an equal Progreſs in the Path marked 

out for them by their great Creator; and 

like the heavenly harmony it is not adapted 

to the groſs ear of mortals, but is reſerved 

for the delight of higher beings, by whole 

wiſe Laws they were ordained to give A 

ſilent light, and ſhed a mild benignant i In 

nne on the world. 


e 


We have had ſome En gliſh and French 
writers who aimed at what you ſuggeſt. In 
the ſuppoſed Character of Clariſſa, (faid a 


Clergyman to me a fe days before I left the 
| | world) 


. 
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world) one finds the : dignity of Herbiſm 
tempered by the meekneſs and humility of 
Religion, a perfect purity of mind and fanc- 
tit of manners. In that of Sir Charles 


| Grandſon a noble Pittery of every private 


Virtue, with ſentiments ſo exalted as to ren= 
_ va to every public _ 


Ty 


„ enz! PEV NAA G. I 
Are both _ Characters 254 the ame 
Author? - | | 


8 
„0 


A nc 
; 2 Maſter Plutarch, and bed will 
— you more, this an _ OY 
YETI * * 
By — you ſay, it is pity le foould Sas 
— warks but his own. Are there no Ger 
ae who write in this manner * 


; 
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Yes, we have another writer of theſe 
imaginary Hiſtories; One who has not long 
ſince deſcended to theſe regions; his Name 


1 Fielding, and his works, as I have heard 


the beſt judges ſay, have a true ſpirit of 
Comeſy, and an exact repreſentation of 
Nature, 


3 ow ; Vi 
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Nature, with fine moral touches. He has 
not indeed given leſſons of pure and con- 
ſummate Virtue, but he has expoſed: Vice 
and Meanneſs with all the powers of ridi- 
cule ; and we have ſome: other good Wits 
who have exerted their Talents to the Pur- 
. poſes you approve. Monfieur de Marivaux 
and ſome other French writerg have alſo 
proceeded much upon the ſame Plan with 
a ſpirit and elegance which give their Works 
no mean rank among the Belles Lettres, I 
will own that, when there is wit and ele- 
gance enough in a Book to ba it tl,” it 
75 not the <worſe for good morals. - 


CM AR O N. 


I think, Plutarch, you have made this 
Gentleman a little more humble, and now * 
Iwill carry him the reſt of his Journey. 
But he is too frivolous an Animal to preſent 

to wiſe Minos. I wiſh Mercury were here; 

he would damn him for his Dulneſs. I 
have a good mind to carry him to the 
Danaides, and leave him to pour wafer 
into their Veſſels, which, like his late 
readers, ire deſtingd* to eternal emptineſs. 
Or ſhall I chain him to the rock, fide to 
ſide by Prometheus, not for having at- 


"tempted to ſteal celeſtial fire, in order to 
2 animate 


1 * 
* 


* 
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Brarocues,: we 7 * 
animate human forms, but for having en- *, 
deavoured to extinguiſh that which Jupiter 
had imparted ? Or ſhall we conffitute | 
Friſeur to Tiſiphone, and make him curl 
1 her locks with his Sattres and N 


. 


n | 
 Minos ds not eſteem ab üg Kirk | 
affects the morals of mankind 
Ee nid. Authors as guilty of every 


* | fault they have countenanced, and every 


; Crime they have encouraged ; and de- 
nmnmounces; heavy Vengeance for the Injuries | 
3 which Virtue or the \ Virtuous have ſuffered 
in conſequence of their writin gs. 
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